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NATURAL  GAS 

The  public  today  takes  NATURAL  GAS  for  granted.  This  condition  exists  because 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  having  it  available  at  all  times,  for  whatever  purpose  it 
is  needed. 

Back  of  this  service  is  an  extensive  system  of  wells,  pipelines,  compressor  stations, 
distribution  systems,  and  organized  personnel.  It  is  through  these  factors  that  Natural 
Gas  is  brought  to  communities,  towns,  industrial  districts  and  homes,  where  it  is  accepted 
as  the  economical,  efficient,   convenient  fuel. 

Natural  Gas  Service  is  now  available  in  Southwest  Louisiana  and  throughout  other 
portions  of  the  State  through  facilities  of  the  United  Gas  System.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  serve  adequately  the  territories  in  which  we  operate,  not  only  so  far  as  present  needs 
are  concerned,  but  also  to  the  extent  that  future  growth  will  demand.  It  is  our  aim  to 
give  business,  industry  and  individuals  the  type  of  service  that  has  taught  them  to 
take  NATURAL  GAS  for   granted. 
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A  Louisiana  Forest  Giant 

A  GIANT  CYPRESS  tree,  fellad  in 
Livingston  parish  the  other  day, 
might,  had  it  been  endowed  with  the 
power  of  speech,  have  heen  able  to 
tell  an  amazing  story  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  th3  lumber  industry  in  this 
State.  It  might,  too,  offer  an  illum- 
inating text  for  a  dissertation  on  the 
future  possibilities  of  that  industry 
with  efficient  and  intelligent  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

The  Livingston  parish  monarch  cy- 
press, which  was  felled  In  a  swamp 
on  the  Amite  river,  contained  16,175 
board  feet,  and  had  a  merchantable 
length  of  So  feet  S  inches.  Its  age, 
as  indicated  in  rings  on  the  trunk, 
was  some  1,300  years. 

The  Baton  Rouge  State-Times,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  ancient  tree, 
remarks: 

"The  story  of  this  tree  is  remark- 
able. It  came  into  being  hundreds  of 
years  before  Columbus  discovered 
America.  It  apparently  dates  back  to 
the  seventh  century.  It  must  have  been 
a  veteran  at  the  time  when  Alfred  the 
Great  ruled  in  England.  The  Indians 
perhaps  hid  their  canoes  in  its  shade. 
Century  after  csntury  it  has  defied  the 
elements  and  has  withstood  the  axe. 

"Amazing  as  is  the  long  career  of 
this  giant  Louisiana  tree,  far  more 
marvelous  is  the  story  it  might  have 
told,  before  it  was  felled  the  other 
day  to  be  converted  into  lumber.  If 
its  great  branches  could  have  spoken, 
if  the  murmuring  of  its  leaves  might 
have  been  interpreted,  what  scenes  it 
might  have  protrayed,  what  secrets 
it  might  have  revealed  of  a  past  long 
gone! 

"Yet.  mute  as  it  might  saem,  there 
is  a  warning  from  this  fallen  giant. 
Its  huge  stump  with  its  1,300  rings 
seems  to  proclaim  that  this  cypress 
tree  was  one  of  the  last  of  its  kind.  It 
belonged  to  that  forest  primeval  so  fast 
disappearing.  Easier  was  it  to  strug- 
gle against  storm  and  lightning  than 
against  the  invasion  of  the  woods- 
man, and  the  whir  of  the  sawmill. 

"There  comes  the  striking  reminder 
that  if  Louisiana  would  perpetuate 
her  forests,  there  must  be  a  constant 
replacement  of  the  trees  that  are  cut 
down.  There  may  not  be  another  race 
of  giants  from  which  sprung  this  old 
cypress.  But  at  least  Louisiana  can 
guard  against  depletion  of  her  for- 
ests.    Systematic    reforestation    on    a 
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broad  scale  Is  essential.  Other  than 
that,  a  wise  general  rule  to  follow  is 
to  plant  a  tree  in  the  place  of  every 
one  that  is  felled." 

Time  was  when  Louisiana  was  the 
second  greatest  lumber  producing 
State  in  the  Union.  Although  the 
great  timber  forests  have  largely  dis- 
appeared, there  is  no  reason  why, 
with  proper  reforestation  methods, 
much  of  that  lost  cannot  be  restored. 
Th3  paper  pulp  industry  is  doing  note- 
worthy work  to  that  end  with  its 
great  nurseries  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  including  those  in  Ouachita 
parish.  The  lumbering  industry  may 
not  come  back,  but  the  possibilities 
in  growing  trees  for  paper-making 
offer  a  great  hope  for  the  future. — 
Monroe  World. 


A  Pelican  Protest 

WE  ARE  not  suggesting  that  Lou- 
isiana should  declare  war  on  the 
State  of  Montana,  but  we  cannot 
forego  resentment  over  the  recent 
action  of  that  Northwestern  common- 
waalth  toward  our  State  bird,  toward 
our  honored  and  esteemed  pelican. 
The  case  is  even  worse  when  we  con- 
sider that  Montana  was  actually  part 
of  the  Louisiana  territory  and  that, 
but  for  the  maternal  instincts  of 
Louisiana  and  her  totipalmate  bird  of 
honor,  Montana  might  not  be  in  our 
Union.  The  unworthy  Montanan  ac- 
tion was  committed  by  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  of  the  "Stub  Toe 
State"  when  it  ruled  that  pelicans  in 
Montana  "should  be  shot  on  sight, 
because  they  kill  quantities  of  fish  that 
should   be  kept  for  men  to  capture." 

A  Northern  contemporary  goes  to 
the  defense  of  the  pelican,  though 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  bird  is  no 
worse  and  no  better  than  a  lot  of 
other  fish-loving  aves  that  the  Mon- 
tana commission  does  not  outlaw 
from  zoological  good  society.  The  bird 
is  in  fact  better  than  a  lot  of  the 
others  of  similar  fish  tastes  in  that 
it  does  its  own  fishing  and  is  not  a 
hi-jacker  par  excellence,  as  is  even 
so  highly  honored  a  creature  as  the 
American  eagle.  The  latter  merely 
waits  until  lesser  fishing  fowls  pass 
with  their  cargoes  of  captured  food 
and  pounces  upon  them  and  carries 
away  the  treasure  like  unto  the  su- 
per-gangster commandeering  the  cases 
that  have  been  run  through  the  lines 
"by  lesser  rum-running  rivals. 

For  our  part  we  can't  see  what  a 
self-respecting  pelican  means  by  go- 
ing to  Montana  at  all,  when  there 
are  such  perfect  waters  and  such 
countless  fish  here  along  genuine 
Louisiana  shores  and  waterways.  But 
still,  if  a  pelican  does  care  to  fly  to 
such  far  and  uninviting  regions,  that 
is  no  reason  why  the  bird  protection 
laws  should  turn  thumbs  down  for 
him  or  for  her.  As  the  Northern  de- 
fender of  our  Louisiana  bird  well 
says:  "Other  states  than  Montana  do 
not  find  the  pelicans  extinction  nec- 
essary to  preserve  their  fish  supply 
and  the  latter  State  may  find  It  neces- 
sary to  get  a  new  fish  and  game  com- 
mission with  intelligence  enough  to 
understand  that  nature  holds  her  bal- 
ance truly,  so  long  as  man  does  not 
too  far  disturb  it." — N.  O.  Times- 
Picayune. 
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THOSE  who  heard  the  review  of  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  forest  industries  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Timber  Conservation  Board 
on  June  10  and  11  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The 
picture  is  one  of  a  great  industry  brought  to  the 
brink  of  an  economic  breakdown  by  conditions 
apparently  beyond  its  power  to  control  and  cure. 
In  its  larger  significance,  the  situation  is  still 
more  alarming  in  that  it  brings  the  American 
people  face  to  face  with  the  challenge  of  main- 
taining commercial  values  inherent  in  growing 
forests  and  the  productive  use  of  half  a  billion 
acres  of  American  soil.  By  the  same  token  the 
situation  is  a  challenge  to  forest  owners,  foresters 
and  the  public  to  stop  overcutting  and  waste  of 
forest  resources  and  to  establish  orderly  use  and 
conservation  of  these  resources. 

While  overproduction  extending  through  a 
long  period  of  years  and  brought  to  an  aggra- 
vated head  by  the  present  depression  is  the  direct 
and  most  apparent  cause  of  the  lumber  industry's 
prostration,  the  real  causes  lie  far  deeper  and  go 
back  much  farther  than  the  present  economic 
depression.  They  are  to  be  seen  now  in  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  initiated  years  ago, 
of  passing  into  private  ownership  vast  areas  of 
timberlands  on  the  theory  that  that  was  the  way 
to  develop  the  nation.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
mistaken  idea  of  years  past  that  fortunes  awaited 
the  owners  of  commercial  timber.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  long-held  belief  that  as  our  timber 
supply  declined,  the  price  and  demand  of  wood 
products  would  increase  ad  finitum.  And  so  the 
nation's  forest  industry  passed  through  a  frenzied 
era  of  acquiring  standing  timber,  of  expanding 
production  capacity,  and  of  building  a  load  of 
capital  investments  and  carrying  charges  that 
now,  we  are  told,  are  about  to  break  its  back. 

The  prospects  upon  which  the  building  of  the 
lumber  industry  were  predicated  have  not  ma- 
terialized. For  over  twenty  years,  but  for  the 
war  period,  the  demand  for  lumber  has  been  fol- 
lowing a  gradual  course  downward.  Timber- 
lands  in  private  ownership  have  been  subjected 
to  increasingly  heavy  annual  taxes  by  local  county 
assessors.  Interest  charges  on  huge  timber  and 
plant  investments  have  been  piling  up  and  de- 
manding their  pound  of  flesh  year  after  year.  To 
meet  these  charges,  plants  in  order  to  survive  at 
all  have  been  forced  to  convert  trees  into  dollars 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  without  sound  regard 
to  market  needs,  timber  values  or  conservation 


methods.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  grpat 
timber  stands  .of  the  West.  The  result  is  seen 
in  a  decade  or  more  of  overproduction  with  cha- 
otic competition  and  prices,  according  to  the  in- 
dustry's spokesmen,  that  do  not  return  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  the  cost  of  production,  not  to 
mention  interest  on  investments  and  taxes. 

No  industry  can  survive  indefinitely  under 
these  conditions.  Without  relief  it  must  crash 
sooner  or  later,  carrying  down  with  it  the  capital 
value  of  growing  forests  and  forestland,  the 
private  incentive  to  perpetuate  forest  resources, 
the  taxable  values  of  forest  properties,  and  the 
sources  of  employment  for  thousands  of  wage- 
earners.  It  will  not  suff'ice  to  say,  as  some  are 
inclined  to  do,  that  the  forest  industry  has  got 
itself  into  this  predicament  and  it  must  work  its 
way  out.  The  situation,  if  it  is  as  serious  as  pic- 
tured to  the  Timber  Conservation  Board,  involves 
grave  public  consequences.  Attempting  to  fix 
blame  will  get  nowhere.  The  constructive  thing 
to  do  is  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
as  quickly  and  as  sanely  as  the  facts  permit. 

President  Hoover's  creation  of  the  Timber 
Conservation  Board,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
been  most  timely.  It  constitutes  an  existing  pub- 
lic agency  that  can  point  the  way  to  needed  action 
by  both  the  industry  and  the  public  and  thereby 
avoid,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  economic  disaster  of  na- 
tional consequences.  Overproduction  is  so  com- 
mon an  industrial  ill  today  that  the  public  is  not 
inclined  to  become  alarmed  over  it.  Overproduc- 
tion in  the  lumber  industry,  however,  has  a  sig- 
nificance that  is  not  common  to  any  other  indus- 
try. As  already  pointed  out,  its  roots  are  deeply 
and  widely  entangled  in  past  and  present  govern- 
mental policies.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  in- 
dustry can  solve  its  own  problem  without  public 
sanction  and  participation.  Relief  must  come  in 
part  through  more  equitable  systems  of  forest 
taxation  by  the  states,  through  some  federally 
supervised  plan  of  adjusting  the  cutting  of  our 
forests  to  market  needs,  through  protection  of 
forest  industries  against  unfair  competition  from 
abroad,  and  through  joint  national  planning  by 
the  Federal  Government,  states  and  industries 
for  orderly  protection,  utilization  and  conserva- 
tion pf  our  forest  resources.  In  the  long  run  the 
public  stake  is  greater  than  that  of  the  industry. 
The  public  must  understand  that  fact  and  do  its 
part  with  the  same  promptness  and  completeness 
with  which  it  expects  the  industry  to  meet  its 
responsibilities. 
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Bobwhite's  Protection 


IN  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  Southwest  the 
*■  fear  is  expressed  that  Oklahoma  may  make  the 
mistake  of  establishing  a  long  state-wide  closed 
season  on  quail.  The  statement  is  made  that  the 
birds  were  virtually  exterminated  in  Kansas  by 
a  five-year  closed  season ;  and  that  Ohio,  after 
putting  the  quail  on  the  song-bird  list,  experi- 
enced a  steady  decline  in  its  stock. 

Among  all  the  millions  of  readers  of  our  mul- 
titudinous dailies,  weeklies,  quarterlies,  and 
monthlies,  we  suppose  there  are  many  thousands 
who  will  believe  almost  anything,  but  we  thought 
that  this  old  fable  about  quail  being  unable  to 
live  without  being  shot  had  gone  to  the  discard 
everywhere.  It  will  certainly  be  a  surprise  to  the 
bird  lovers  of  Ohio,  at  least,  to  learn  of  the 
precarious  status  of  their  quail  after  fifteen  years 
of  protection.  And,  by  the  way,  we  have  just 
learned  that  Ohio,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  farmers,  has  success- 
fully resisted  an  attempt  to  sentence  the  quail  to 
another  term  on  the  list  of  game  birds.  And 
among  the  arguments  combated  were  two  that 
have  a  familiar  ring.  The  proponents  of  the  plan 
to  save  the  quail  by  killing  him  asserted  that, 
owing  to  no  shooting,  the  birds  had  steadily  de- 
teriorated physically,  and  that  they  had  become 
so  numerous  as  to  be  a  serious  pest  to  the  farmer. 
Those  who  claim  such  absurdities  show  a  lament- 
able ignorance  both  of  the  quail  and  of  the  story 
of  his  liberation.  For  it  was  the  farmers  who 
were  largely  instrumental  originally  in  saving 
the  quail  from  destruction,  and  their  reasoning 
was  backed  by  scientific  research  of  the  food 
habits  of  the  bird. 

We  hope  that  the  farmers  and  oth3r  bird 
lovers  of  Oklahoma  will  prove  themselves  as  alert 
and  intelligent  as  were  those  of  Ohio. 


The  Vanishtn'_;  Musk-ox 

yv/E  thought  that  tht-  present  precarious  status 
of   the    musk-n\    had    been    sufficiently    im- 
pressed on  the  snort-loving  public  to  insure  some 
compassion  for  the  species,  and  that  these  relict 


animals  were  no  longer  shot  down  wantonly  by 
those  who  consider  themselves  sportsmen.  We 
were,  therefore,  distressed  and  a  bit  discouraged 
to  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  our  most 
prominent  sportsmen's  magazines  the  storj-  of  a 
hunt  made  in  the  Arctic  last  summer  by  a  party 
of  eleven  Americans.  Seemingly  the  musk-ox 
was  one  of  the  special  objects  of  pursuit,  for  we 
are  told  of  the  killing  of  several,  though  in  a  way 
that  leaves  the  impression  that  the  deed  is  not 
considered  one  to  be  proud  of.  The  boast  is  made, 
however,  that  each  of  the  party  added  this  rare 
animal  to  his  score.  Necessarily,  only  the  heads 
were  taken. 

From  the  circumstantial  accounts  of  hunts  of 
other  days  all  readers  of  Arctic  literature  know 
that  the  killing  of  musk-oxen,  once  the  animals 
are  reached,  aff'ords  about  as  much  sport  as  the 
slaughter  of  tame  cattle  in  a  barnyard.  Appar- 
ently, however,  as  long  as  any  can  be  found,  each 
sportsman  able  to  get  to  their  haunts  must  have 
his  trophy. 

We  are  told,  also,  of  the  shooting  of  seals  of 
several  species,  animals  "easy  to  hit  but  hard  to 
kill,"  that  "packed  a  lot  of  lead."  No  true  game 
birds  are  mentioned,  but  the  Arctic  sea  birds,  on 
their  nesting  grounds,  paid  toll  to  a  company 
that  must  have  fodder  for  the  guns  that  each  had 
brought.  A  polar  bear,  missed  with  rifles  at 
thirty  yards,  after  being  peppered  in  the  face 
with  shotguns,  was  finally  killed.  Others  were 
slaughtered  from  the  boat,  though  we  are  spared 
ti'^e  details. 

Altogether  the  story  of  this  summer  hunt  is 
intensely  disgusting  and  leaves  one  with  a  feel- 
ing of  fear  for  the  future,  and  a  sense  of  wonder 
that  the  lessons  to  be  gained  from  such  instances 
of  wanton  slaughter  are  still  unheeded. 


BOBWHITE   FOR   STOCKING 

A  generation  or  two  ago  the  bobwhite  of  our 
northern  states  began  to  feel  the  effect  of 
the  shotgun.  So  the  game  wardens  took 
thought  of  the  teeming  coverts  of  the  South,  and 
learned  to  trap  and  transport  southern  birds  to 
northern  coverts.  First,  the  fine  birds  of  the 
(Continued  07i  page  33) 
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Louisiana's  Naval  Stores  Industry 


V. 


LOUISIANA  in  the  past  has  been 
depending  upon  the  naval 
-^  stores  crop  from  its  virgin 
pine  timber,  obtaining  the  gum  from  three  spe- 
cies, namely:  longleaf,  slash  and  Sonderegger 
pines,  the  first  two  producing  the  larger  amount. 

During  1930,  the  naval 
stores'  output  from  the 
pine  trees  of  the  State  con- 
sisted of  806,075  gallons  of 
turpentine  at  §282,126.25, 
and  69,092  barrels  of  rosin, 
the  barrel  being  based  on 
280  pounds  weight  at 
$380,000.00  (quotations  F. 
0.  B.  cars  at  the  still) . 

Unfortunately,  due  to 
the  depression  and  over- 
production, the  turpentine 
industry  is  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  The  selling  price  of 
the  naval  stores  is  barely 
producing  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation and  no  profit  whatso- 
ever is  made  by  the  pro- 
ducers. 

The  naval  stores  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
probably  the  most  unique 
industry  in  America.  When 
first  started  during  the 
early  colonial  days,  the 
naval  stores  were  made  for 
ship  building  accessories  in 
the  form  of  a  pitch  which 
was  chiefly  used  for  repair- 
ing and  caulking  ships, 
water  proofing  sails,  ship 
and  fishing  tackles.  Al- 
though the  naval  stores  industry  has  changed 
somewhat  in  its  commodities,  the  term  "naval 
stores"  still  clings  to  this  industry. 

Turpentine  trees  have  cups  hung  on  them 
and  streaks  are  hacked  in  the  form  of  a  "V". 
These  streaks  go  through  the  live  tissues  under 
the  bark  and  act  as  a  wound.  Oleoresin,  or  gum, 
as  it  is  known,  exudes  to  heal  the  wound.  Each 
week  a  fresh  streak  or  wound  is  made  above  the 
old  one.  The  cups,  when  filled  with  oleoresin  or 
gum,  are  then  emptied  and  hauled  to  the  still. 

The  general  impression  of  the  layman  is 
usually  that  the  oleoresin  or  gum  is  the  sap  from 
the  pine  tree  and  that  it  drains  its  vitality.  This, 
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Turpentine   tree   \vitli    tuc    \i\trs    opoi 
first  streak  lor  third  year 


however,  is  not  true,  as  oleoresin 
is   a   sticky  substance   exuded   by 
the   small   ducts   lying  under   the 
bark  and  go  to  work  when  the  tree  is  streaked. 
Whenever  the  tissue  is  cut  into,  the  irritation  is 
felt  by  these  ducts  which  exude  the  oleoresin  to 
heal   the  wound   and   pre- 
vent the  sap  from  flowing. 
Turpentine    operations, 
therefore,   do  not  use  the 
sap,  but  u.se  the  oleoresin 
from  the  ducts,  which  is  a 
healing  compound  that  the 
tree  uses  in  attempting  to 
heal    its    wounds.     Conse- 
quently, the  first  two  years 
of    turpentining    are    non- 
productive  of  a  large 
crop  as  the  constant  irrita- 
tion through  streaking 
causes   these   ducts   to   be- 
come more  active  and  the 
production   increases  with 
each  year's  streaking. 

The  turpentine  indus- 
try is  still  in  its  infancy 
from  a  chemical  engineer- 
ing standpoint.  Oleoresin  is 
shipped  to  the  still  and  put 
in  a  large  kettle  with  water 
and  boiled.  The  turpentine 
and  water  escape  in  the 
form  of  steam  and  is  con- 
densed. The  water  is  drawn 
off  and  the  turpentine  is 
stored.  The  residue  in  the 
still  is  known  as  rosin,  and 
this  is  poured  into  a  pit  and 
strained,  then  emptied  into 
barrels  where  it  hardens. 

Rosin  takes  various  grades  from  water  white 
clear  to  a  dark  amber  color,  and  the  sales  of  rosin 
are  affected  by  the  color.  The  clearer  the  color 
the  higher  the  price. 

In  the  process  of  distilling  oleoresin  for  tur- 
pentine and  rosins,  a  great  many  of  the  chemicals 
are  liberated  and  not  collected.  However,  re- 
search in  chemical  engineering  will  contain  these 
escaped  by-products  which  the  pinene  or  pine  oil 
group  contains. 

There  is  no  danger  of  Louisiana  ever  losing 
the  naval  stores  industry,  as  Louisiana  will  dup- 
licate the  astonishing  results  that  are  now  taking 
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place  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  In  1908  the  State 
of  Georgia  was  the  leading  state  in  the  Union  for 
naval  stores  production.  From  that  date  Georgia 
slumped  until  it  became  a  minor  factor  due  to  a 
large  amount  of  timber  being  cut.  However,  with 
the  rapid  second  growth  of  slash  and  longleaf 
pines  taking  place,  and 
with  the  land-owners  of 
Georgia  very  much  inter- 
ested in  fire  protection  and 
timber  growing,  Georgia 
again  resumed  its  leader- 
ship in  1928. 

Georgia's  large  produc- 
tion includes  part  of  Flor- 
ida's production,  as  the 
gums  collected  near  the 
Florida  line  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  Georgia  stills. 
A  broad  statement,  how- 
ever, includes  Florida  and 
Georgia  as  the  largest  com- 
bined producers  in  the 
South. 

A  greater  percent  of 
the  naval  stores  production 
is  now  depending  upon  the 
second  growth  pitch  pine 
trees.  The  Southern  Forest 
Experiment  Station  about 
eight  years  ago  recognized 
the  potential  possibilities  of 
re-establishing  the  naval 
stores  industry,  and  is  aid- 
ing with  all  the  fiinances 
and  assistance  available  for 
the  purpose,  to  make  a 
study  of  this  forest 
product. 

Mr.  Lenthall  Wyman  of  the  Southern  Forest 
Experiment  Station  in  Florida,  has  direct  charge 
of  the  naval  stores  studies.  Mr.  Wyman  has  been 
able  to  assist  the  turpentine  operators  in  improv- 
ing their  methods  of  operation  and  in  producing 
larger  crops  of  turpentine,  as  well  as  systematical 
methods  of  turpentining.  Co-operating  with  Mr. 
Wyman  is  Mr.  Austin  Gary  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  as- 
sisting the  landowners  in  organizing  their  large 
tracts  under  forest  protection,  supervision,  and 
development  of  naval  stores  operations. 

In  addition.  Miss  Eloise  Gerry  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, has  been  the  third  important  factor  in 
this  group  of  three  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  back  the  naval  stores  operation  not 


Turpentine  tree  operation  for  four  years 
to  cut  for  saw  mill  use. 


only  to  a  new  industry,  but  from  all  signs,  to  a 
constant  and  perpetual  operation. 

In  addition  to  using  live  and  young  trees,  the 
naval  stores  are  also  produced  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  old  stumps,  pine  knots,  and  old  tree  tops. 
This  material  is  chipped,  cooked,  and  distilled, 
and   the  products  are  not 
only  turpentine  and  rosin, 
but  also  a  multitude  of  va- 
rious pine  oils. 

Turpentine  has  long 
been  a  valuable  commodity 
in  the  life  of  mankind.  A 
great  portion  of  turpen- 
tine, as  with  all  nations,  is 
used  in  paints,  varnishes, 
various  polishes  for  leath- 
er, automobile  oils  and 
greases,  chemical  supplies, 
and  a  combination  of  a 
hundred  and  one  other 
uses. 

Rosin  has  been  the  ba- 
sis for  soap  manufacture; 
it  is  also  used  in  paints, 
varnishes,  and  is  one  of  the 
biggest  ingredients  in  lin- 
oleum compounds  for  floor- 
ing material.  It  also  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of 
roofing  material;  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  metals, 
matches,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

The  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation plants  produce 
pine  oils  under  various 
names  and  grades  that 
have  a  large  multitude  of 
uses,  among  them  can  be  recorded  disinfectants, 
insecticides,  smelter  flotations,  paints,  varnishes, 
and  in  working  up  various  wood  commodities. 
Pine  oils  are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
rayons.  The  more  familiar  commodities,  of  which 
all  of  us  are  acquainted,  are  lotions,  the  old  pine 
tar  cough  syrup,  shampoos,  and  many  of  the 
polishes  for  shoes  and  metals.  As  an  antiseptic 
for  the  human  being,  pine  oil  is  to  be  recom-  ' 
mended,  and  has  a  large  use.  Its  antiseptic  qual- 
ities include  a  noncaustic  and  nonpoisonous 
reaction,  and  it  does  not  destroy  the  tissues  of 
the  human  body. 

The  future  of  this  particular  branch  of  the 
naval  stores  industries  is  the  distillation  of  pine 
oils  from  stumps  and  heart-wood.   It  is  now  in  its 
(Continued  on  page  J^O) 
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Transfer  to  States  of  Public  Lands 

Favored  by  Conservation  Committee 


THE  TRANSFER  to  the  various 
states  of  all  unreserved  and 
unappropriated  public  lands 
within  their  boundaries  was  rec- 
ommended in  a  report  sent  to 
President  Hoover  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Conservation  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Public  Domain  and  made 
public  March  9. 

Areas  desirable  for  national  defense,  reclama- 
ation,  reservois,  national  forests,  parks  or 
monuments,  and  migratory  bird  refuges,  the 
Committee  said,  should  be  reserved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Remaining  poi'tions,  valuable 
chiefly  for  forage  production,  should  be  granted 
States  which  will  accept  them,  it  was  stated, 
while  responsible  administration  and  regulation 
should  be  provided  for  those  lands  the  States 
decline  to  accept. 

Congressional  Action  Urged 
An  act  of  Congress  granting  the  transfer  was  sug- 
gested, with  State  legislation  to  make  the  change  effec- 
tive. If  a  State  does  not  accept  the  grant  or  fails  to  pass 
the  necessary  measures  within  10  years,  the  establishing 
of  a  national  range  comprised  of  the  public  lands  by 
Presidential  Executive  Order  was  recommended. 

Statement   of   Chairman 

Dr.  James  R.  Garfield,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  in 
a  statement  issued  simultaneously  with  the  report,  de- 
clared that  the  conclusions  reached  safeguard  both  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government  in  conservation  and 
recognize  the  responsibilities  of  the  States.  The  state- 
ment follows  in  full  text: 

"The  major  problems  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Conservation  and  Administration  of  the  Public  Domain 
have  been  under  consideration  for  many  years,  but  be- 
cause of  conflicting,  often  seemingly  irreconcilable  opin- 
ions, legislation  has  not  been  enacted.  The  Committee 
has  endeavored  to  present  constructive  suggestions  which 
are  based  upon  general  principles  which  recognize  the 
need  and  wisdom  of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  coming  generations  and  the  equal  need 
and,  wisdom  of  present  use  to  meet  the  current  require- 
ments of  our  growing  population. 

"The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  conservation 
and  use  of  the  natural  resources  committed  to  its  care 
and  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  problems  of  the  States 
in  connection  with  lands  within  their  borders  and  their 
increasing  willingness  to  accept  and  perform  their  obli- 
gations in  the  development  of  conservation  policies. 
Reports    Harmony    in    Study 

"The  Committee  was  especially  fortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  its  members  and  the  thorough  and  painstaking 
way  in  which  each  contributed  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee. During  the  course  of  all  the  discussions  both  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field,  the  members,  although  at 
first  holding  widely  divergent  views,  worked  in  entire 
harmony.  The  problems  were  in  a  large  measure  well 
known  to  the  western  members,  most  of  whom  had  been 
connected    for    many    years    with    the    administration    of 


(jrant  of  All  Unreserved  and 
Unappropriated  Areas  Recom- 
mended, With  Federal  Reten- 
tion of  Other  Parts  of  Public 
Domain  for  Particular 
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state  land.s,  and  it  was  (jratifying  to 
note  the  grasp  of  these  problems  by  the 
eastern  members  as  the  diacuHslona 
progressed. 

"The  Committee  on  the  Con.servatlon 
and  Administration  of  the  Public  Do- 
main, appointed  by  the  Presid';nt  to 
make  a  study  of  and  report  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  remaining  vacant,  unre- 
served and  unappropriated  public  lands,  was  informally 
designated  in  the  Fall  of  1929,  and  comprised  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  as  ex-ofiicio  mem- 
bers and  20  active  members,  13  of  whom  were  from  the 
11  public-land  States  and  7  from  the  Eastern  States. 

"An  informal  organization  meeting  was  held  in  No- 
vember, 1929,  at  which  there  was  a  general  discussion  of 
many  of  the  problems  involved.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  10,  1930,  that  the  proposed 
work  of  the  Committee  was  formally  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  not  until  May  14,  1930,  that  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  was  made  available  to  carry  on  the  proposed 
work. 

"A  number  of  meetings  and  field  investigations  were 
held  by  the  Committee  between  June,  1930,  and  January, 
1931,  studying  at  first  hand  the  problems  of  grazing,  re- 
clamation, forestry,  flood  control,  Indian  reservations,  and 
other  matters  involved  in  the  disposition  of  the  public 
lands,  and  in  correlating  the  data  furnished  by  various 
agencies  of  the  Government  charged  with  their  adminis- 
tration. Individual  members  of  the  Committee  have  had 
the  advantage  of  informal  conferences  with  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems 
considered. 

"The  work  of  the  Committee  was  concluded  well  with- 
in the  appropriation  of  150,000,  and  considerable  balance 
will  be  returned  to  the  General  Treasury  after  all  obli- 
gations are  met." 

This  proposal  to  transfer  public  lands  from  Federal  to 
State  control  was  initiated  in  July,  1929,  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  before  a 
conference  of  western  governors  at  Boise,  Idaho,  sug- 
gested that  such  a  move  might  be  wise  and  that  Western 
States  might  handle  their  watersheds  to  better  advantage 
than   the   Federal   Government. 

President  Hoover  in  a  letter  to  western  Governors  on 
Aug.  21,  1929,  agreed  with  Secretary  Wilbur,  and  wrote 
that  State  agencies  nearer  to  public  lands  could  admin- 
ister them  more  properly  than  could  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Those  signing  the  report  were:  James  A.  Garfield,  the 
chairman;  H.  O.  Bursum,  Francis  C.  Wilson,  I.  JI.  Brand- 
jord,  William  Peterson,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  George 
W.  Malone,  Ross  K.  Tiffany,  Charles  J.  Jloynihan,  Elwood 
Mead;  Rudolph  Kuchler,  I.  H.  Nash,  Perry  W.  Jenkins, 
Gardner  Cowles,  Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  James  P.  Good- 
rich, E.  C.  Van  Petten,  Wallace  Townsend  and  George  H. 
Lorimer.  The  Commission's  conclusions  and  special 
recommendations  follow  in  full  text: 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States:  The  Committee 
appointed  by  you,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  April  10,  1930,  to  make  a  study  of  and  report 
on  the  conservation  and  administration  of  the  public  do- 
main, respectfuly  submits  the  following  report: 

You  have  submitted  to  the  Committee  problems  for 
consideration  which  we  summarize  under  five  major 
topics: 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Forest  Reserves  Donated  to  Public 


THE  PEOPLE  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  those  interested 
from  outside  the  State  have, 
during  recent  years,  been  very 
much  awake  to  the  importance  of 
preserving  and  perpetuating  places 
of  historic  or  particularly  scenic  interest.  This  has 
been  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways  whereby  the 
State,  towns,  societies  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  become  custodians  of  valuable  prop- 
erty to  be  perpetuated  in  the  public  interest. 

The  clearing  of  land  and  the  settlement  of 
towns  to  make  homes  was  the  chief  concern  in 
the  earlier  days.  Later  the  virgin  timberlands  of 
the  mountains  attracted  forest  industries.  In 
1850  southern  New  Hampshire  was  highly  de- 
veloped agriculturally  while  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  including  the  White  Mountains,  was 
still  almost  wholly  in  virgin  forests,  a  large  part 
of  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  State. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  property  into  taxation 
and  to  build  up  industries,  the  State  gave  away 
these  wild  lands  or  sold  them  in  large  blocks  for 
a  few  cents  per  acre.  Grants  were  made  to 
schools  and  colleges  and  in  some  instances  to 
individuals  as  compensation  for  services  rendered 
in  the  various  wars  and  otherwise.  Among  the 
last  of  the  State  lands  sold  was  a  circular  area 
six  miles  in  diameter  about  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  in  1867  for  the  sum  of  $500. 

Within  the  following  half  century  which  in- 
tervened before  the  beginning  of  the  recent 
period  of  forest  upbuilding,  lumbering  had  swept 
away  most  of  the  spruce  timber  and  fires  burned 
almost  without  thought  of  control.  The  hum  of 
sawmills  and  the  whistle  of  logging  railroad  en- 
gines echoed  through  nearly  every  mountain 
valley.  People  awakened  not  only  to  the  rapid 
passing  of  a  great  forest  industry  but  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of 
this  region  for  the  future.  Stage  coach  lines  and 
railroads  were  making  remote  parts  more  acces- 
sible and  people  were  becoming  vacation-minded. 

In  more  recent  years  the  desire  to  bring  forest 
lands  back  into  public  ownership  has  become  a 
matter  of  State  and  National  policy.  The  tem- 
porary Forestry  Commission  of  1881  awakened 
public  attention  to  matters  of  this  kind.  The 
Forestry  Society,  organized  in  1900,  succeeded 
in  building  up  a  widespread  public  sentiment 
which  in  time  resulted  in  action. 

The  first  of  the  present  system  of  State  reser- 
vations were  gifts,  one  on  the  summit  of  Pack 


Large  Areas  Acquired  by  New 
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Monadnock  Mountain  in  memory 
of  General  Miller  and  another  by 
the  people  of  Conway  purchasing 
and  turning  over  to  the  State  the 
so-called  Cathedral  and  White 
Horse  Ledges  to  prevent  their  de- 
struction for  quarry  purposes.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  choicest  of  the  smaller  acquisitions  coming 
to  the  State  later  were  donated.  Federal,  State 
and  town  efforts  in  this  direction  were  built  up 
and  made  a  part  of  public  conscience,  aided  by 
the  work  of  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests. 

Education  of  the  public  mind  came  slowly  but 
none  the  less  surely.  Congress  finally  passed  the 
Weeks  Law  in  1911,  permitting  the  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  forest  lands  at  the  head  waters 
of  streams  for  protection  purposes.  Within  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  there  are  now 
over  500,000  acres,  including  the  Presidential 
Range  with  Mount  Washington  and  Pinkham 
Notch  and  the  major  part  of  the  Sandwich  Range 
and  Mount  Chocorua  as  well  as  other  ranges  to 
the  west  and  north. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, through  its  Forestry  Commission,  were 
slowly  but  steadily  building  up  small  forest  reser- 
vations in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  as  well 
as  in  the  White  Mountains.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Joel  H.  Poole,  of  Jaffrey,  in  1915,  friends  pro- 
vided funds  to  enable  the  State  to  condemn  some 
493  acres  on  the  slopes  of  well-known  Mount 
Monadnock.  The  first  major  purchase  by  the 
State  was  5,000  acres  representing  the  northern 
half  of  Hart's  Location,  containing  the  famous 
Crawford  Notch  and  the  site  of  the  historic  Willey 
slide.  The  second  major  purchase  came  three 
years  ago  when  the  State  acquired  Franconia 
Notch,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  and  Echo 
and  Profile  Lakes. 

Today  the  State  reservations,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  gift,  amount  to  about  30,000  acres.  This 
is  not  a  vast  area,  but  divided  into  70  or  more 
individual  reservations  and  representing  a  wide 
variety  of  locations  and  types  of  conditions  with 
the  possibilities  that  lie  ahead,  it  is  a  program 
to  be  proud  of. 

The  State  reservations  contain  areas  large 
and  small  where  reforestation  and  the  building 
up  of  future  timber  values  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance. These  areas  were  usually  old  pastures 
cut-over  and  burned  areas  and  afterwards 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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IN  CONSIDERING  the  sale  of  forest 
tree  seedlings  this  Spring  for 
reforestation  some  timely  and 
interesting  facts  are  developed.  It 
is  significant  that  in  this  period  of 
depression,  when  earnings  of  many 
individuals  and  companies  are  on  the  ebb,  that 
substantial  reforestation  progress  is  being  made. 
Many  large  tree  planters  are  going  ahead,  con- 
fident as  to  the  future,  and  thus  making  a  telling 
effort  in  helping  to  relieve  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation. 

Inventories  on  January  1  showed  8,700,000 
forest  tree  seedlings  available  for  sale.  At  this 
time  over  7,500,000  have  been  ordered  and  the 
supplies  of  all  species  are  exhausted  except  white 
pine  and  pitch  pine. 

The  approximate  amounts  of  seedlings  ordered 
by  species  are  as  follows:  Red  pine,  3,000,000; 
white  pine,  1,200,000 ;  Norway  spruce,  1,100,000 ; 
Scotch  pine,  500,000;  pitch  pine,  600,000;  larch, 
225,000;  locust,  250,000;  miscellaneous  625,000. 

In  this  depression,  while  the  trees  ordered  in 
large  amounts  have  decreased,  the  number  of  or- 
ders on  file  has  held  its  own.  Last  year  the  total 
number  of  applicants  was  1,761  and  the  figure 
for  this  Spring  will  equal  if  not  exceed  that  num- 
ber. Some  orders  could  not  be  accepted  this  year 
as  the  desired  species  were  not  available;  and 
many  large  orders  had  to  be  reduced  to  make 
Norway  spruce  available  for  wider  distribution. 
The  white  pine  blister  rust  scare  has  checked  the 
demand  for  white  pine  and  the  average  tree 
planter  is  not  anxious  for  pitch  pine  if  other 
species  are  available.  This  should  be  overcome  as 
planters  learn  how  to  control  the  white  pine  blis- 
ter rust  and  also  as  they  find  out  what  a  desirable 
tree  the  pitch  pine  is. 

Trees  sold  by  the  State  will  be  used  in  refor- 
estation in  all  counties  except  Philadelphia. 

During  1931  and  1932  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  trees  planted  in  memory  of  George 
Washington,  and  the  American  Tree  Association 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  will  register  every  tree 
planting  dedicated  to  his  memory,  in  celebration 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  In  1931  Boy 
Scouts  and  schools  are  making  memorial  refor- 
estation tree  plantings  and  nine  Boy  Scout  organ- 
izations will  plant  over  55,000  forest  tree  seed- 
lings this  Spring,  while  20  schools  will  plant  over 
65,000  trees  dedicated  to  Washington's  memory. 

Thirty-two  municipalities  in  Pennsylvania 
own  over  30,700  acres  of  woodland  devoted  to 
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Business  Outlined 
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recreation  and  watershed  pur- 
poses. Eleven  cities  and  towns  will 
plant  67,000  trees  this  year  in 
adding  to  their  forest  lands  and 
seven  countries  will  plant  84,000 
trees  in  establishing  county  for- 
ests, usually  at  the  county  poor  farms. 

The  outdoor  clubs,  mainly  interested  in  recrea- 
tion, hunting  and  fishing  are  enthusiastic  tree 
planters  and  it  is  interesting  that  43  such  organi- 
zations including  four  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps,  one 
Kiwanis  Club  and  three  American  Legion  Posts 
will  plant  230,000  forest  tree  seedlings. 

Mining  companies  generally  are  vitally  inter- 
esting in  the  wisest  use  of  surface  land  and  an- 
nually many  companies  do  much  in  providing  for 
a  future  supply  of  ties  and  mine  timber  from 
their  own  lands.  The  last  two  years  have  been 
hard  ones,  financially,  for  these  companies  and 
many  this  year  are  either  not  planting  or  have 
reduced  their  orders.  In  spite  of  adverse  condi- 
tions, however,  13  companies  engaged  in  mining 
and  oil  production  are  going  ahead  and  have 
ordered  252,000  trees  for  planting  on  otherwise 
idle  lands. 

It  is  the  water  and  power  companies  that  have 
felt  the  necessity  for  forest  covered  watersheds, 
about  the  springs  and  reservoirs,  during  the 
drought  last  year,  and  many  of  them  have 
realized  the  value  of  reforestation  for  a  long  time. 
This  Spring  50  water  and  power  companies  will 
plant  937,000  trees  purchased  from  the  State. 

Besides,  companies  using  directly  wood  prod- 
ucts produced  on  their  own  lands,  as  mining 
companies;  and  companies  directly  benefiting 
from  forest  covered  hills  as  water  and  power 
companies,  there  are  other  companies  and  people 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  products 
that  believe  in  tree  planting  and  do  much  of  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  large  oil  and 
gas  companies  own  or  control  large  subsurface 
areas  but  often  they  also  own  the  surface.  That 
they  are  interested  in  reforestation  may  be  news 
to  some  but  this  Spring  one  oil  company  that  has 
planted  many  trees  in  the  past,  will  continue  its 
reforestation  work  with  95,000  trees,  and  another 
company  will  plant  12,000.  Most  interesting. 
however,  is  that  another  company  will  plant 
17,000  trees. 

The  public  is  fast  becoming  tree  and  forest 
conscious  and  this  is  evidenced  by  the  individuals 
of  many  and  varied  interests  engaged  in  ref  ores- 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Oregon's  Reforestation  Program 

Governor  of  State  Discusses  Present  Policies 


3^)  JULIUS  L.  MEIER 

Gooemor,  State  of  Oregon 


OREGON,  more  than  any  other  State,  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  forests  for  its  economic 
development  and  future  prosperity.  Slight- 
ly over  60  per  cent  of  the  industrial  pay  roll  of 
Oregon  is  derived  from  forest  industries.  In  the 
past  every  big  timber  State  in  the  Union,  origi- 
nally rich  in  forest  resources,  has  permitted  its 
timber  stands  to  become  cut  out  without  provid- 
ing for  new  crops  through  a  lack  of  foresight  and 
remedial  action.  The  forest  industries  then  of 
necessity  moved  to  other  States  where  virgin 
stands  were  still  available,  leaving  bankrupt 
counties  behind  where  the  forests  had  been  the 
principal  source  of  revenue.  Most  of  these  States 
are  now  attempting,  at  heavy  expense,  to  grow 
new  timber  crops  and  restore  their  forest  indus- 
tries. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  State  of 
Oregon  can,  by  constructive  development  of  the 
State  forest  land  policy,  maintain  indefinitely, 
instead  of  for  30  or  40  years,  the  present  scale  of 
forest  production  with  all  the  correlated  indus- 
tries and  pay  rolls. 

Of  nearly  11,000,000  acres  of  private  forest 
lands,  the  State  records  show  that  about  2,250,000 
acres  have  been  logged  and  about  1,000,000  acres, 
chiefly  logged  and  burned  lands,  are  tax  delin- 
quent. It  is  estimated  that  about  25  per  cent  of 
these  logged  lands  are  now  covered  with  young 
trees  numerous  enough  to  produce  a  full  crop  of 
timber.  On  the  remainder,  young  timber  growth 
is  either  too  scattered  to  fully  utilize  the  growing 
capacity  of  the  soil,  or  does  not  exist  at  all  on 
account  of  damage  caused  by  repeated  fires  and 
lack  of  any  trees  to  scatter  seeds  over  the  land. 

The  problem  confronting  the  State  Forestry 
Board,  therefore,  is  to  keep  logged-off  and  burned- 
off  lands  productive,  as  well  as  to  prevent  losses 
of  marketable  timber  by  fire.  The  reforestation 
law  is  a  progressive  step  forward  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  State  records  show  that  about  280,000 
acres  of  logged-off  land  have  been  classified  under 
this  law  and  will  now  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the 
counties  of  5  cents  per  acre  and  will  later,  when 
the  timber  is  cut,  pay  a  yield  tax  of  I2V2  per  cent. 
A  continued  wise  application  of  this  law  should 


result  inprivate  control  of  logged-off  lands  and 
encourage  an  interest  in  growing  future  timber 
crops  on  them. 

During  the  last  Legislature  additional  prog- 
ress was  made  in  that  it  is  now  possible  for  the 
State  to  acquire  county  tax  revested  lands  and  to 
protect  them  from  fire.  Little  State  money  is 
now  available  to  pay  the  5  cents  per  acre  fee  on 
these  lands  to  the  counties.  However,  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  that  the  principle  has  been 
laid  down  for  the  State  to  assume  jurisdiction 
and  administer  these  lands  which  have  been 
abandoned  by  everybody. 

Another  law  during  the  last  Legislature  gives 
the  Governor  authority  to  close  areas  to  human 
entrance  during  critical  periods  of  high  fire 
danger.  This  is  a  progressive  step  in  fire  protec- 
tion, a  step  toward  the  prevention  of  large  disas- 
trous fires. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation  of  the  increas- 
ing State  deficit,  a  policy  of  retrenchment  is 
mandatory.  I  have  asked  the  State  Forester  to 
outline  such  a  program.  Possibilities  for  consid- 
eration along  this  line  are : 

(1)  Paying  new  men  a  lower  wage;  (2) 
adopting  the  policy  agreed  upon  by  Federal  and 
private  agencies  of  paying  fire  fighters  30  cents 
instead  of  35  cents  an  hour,  as  in  the  past;  (3) 
the  lowering  of  the  auto  mileage  rate  by  the 
Legislature  to  6  cents  per  mile  will  effect  a  sav- 
ing; (4)  the  possibility  also  exists  of  making  a 
complete  study  of  wage  schedules,  comparing 
them  with  wages  for  comparable  services  in  pri- 
vate employment,  and  making  any  readjustment 
necessary. 

In  addition  to  savings,  consideration  of  better- 
ment of  the  State  Forest  Service  and  of  the  fire 
protection  work  of  the  16  or  17  local  fire  associa- 
tions in  the  State  is  definitely  in  order. 

One  possibility  on  which  the  State  Forester 
is  now  working  is  that  of  selecting  experienced 
fire  fighters  already  on  the  State  or  association 
pay  rolls,  giving  them  special  training  and  mak- 
ing them  available  for  immediate  transfer  to 
critical  points,  to  the  end  that  small  fires  may  be 
put  out  quickly  and  that  any  larger  fires  may  be 
more  efficiently  extinguished. 
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Fire  Loss  in  National  Forests  Lowered  to  Record  Minimum 


THE  FOREST  SERVICE  has  re- 
duced the  proportion  of 
burned  area  in  National  For- 
ests to  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  gross  area  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  Roy  Headley,  Assistant  Forester  in 
Charge  of  Operations,  stated  April  24.  In  the 
extreme  West  lightning  continues  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  forest  blazes  and  in  some  regions 
those  caused  by  human  agencies  are  decreasing. 

Four  or  five  members  of  the  Forest  Service 
are  killed  during  each  average  season  of  forest- 
fire  fighting,  he  said.  He  also  gave  the  folloviring 
information : 

The  Federal  Forest  Service  views  with  con- 
siderable concern  a  cumulative  shortage  of  snow 
and  rain  in  the  Paicfic  Coast  States.  This  short- 
age of  precipitation,  running  along  for  the  past 
10  or  12  years,  affects  the  forests  in  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana. 

The  Forest  Service  is  co-operating  with  the 
States  in  forest  protection.  It  is  developing 
studies  bearing  on  the  whole  problem  of  protec- 
tion of  forested  lands  of  all  sorts  of  ownership 
in  connection  with  its  primary  responsibility  for 
the  national  forests  which  it  manages  directly  for 
the  public. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  forest  fires  in  the  extreme 
West  are  due  to  lightning.  The  number  of  light- 
ning fires  in  the  forests  fluctuates  from  year  to 
year  but  these  fires  have  increased  during  the 
last  25  years,  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Light- 
ning fires  contribute  an  additional  problem  of 
control  in  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to 
start  simultaneously  in  different  places.  For 
many  years  the  number  of  all  forest  fires  has 
tended  to  increase.  In  some  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, the  number  of  fires  attributable  to  human 
agencies  is  decreasing,  through  systematic  edu- 
cation and  campaign  for  the  protection  of  the 
timbered  areas. 

The  Forest  Service  is  "tremendously  pleased" 
with  the  small  number  of  fires  in  the  national 
forests  caused  by  unemployed  men  who  gather  in 
various  points  to  seek  fire-fighting  jobs  from  the 
Government.  Unemployment  is  a  new  factor  in 
the  fire  protection  problem  in  national  forests.  If 
fires  break  out,  it  is  possible  that  not  all  of  the 
job-seekers  may  be  employed,  and  if  no  fires 
occur,  then  none  of  them  are  employed. 

The  Federal  Government's  interests  in  forests 
are  varied,  economically,  geographically,  and 
otherwise.    In  the  Forest  Service's  management 


Lightning  Found  lo  Cause  Most 
Blazes  in  West,  Though  Ma- 
jority in  General  Result  From 
Human  Agencies 


of  the  national  fore.sts,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned  with  every- 
thing from  the  most  intangible 
forms  of  recreational  values  to  the 
most  material  relationships  be- 
tween the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  National 
forest  products  and  the  income  to  the  public  from 
such  sales. 

Protection  Varies 

The  regional  foresters  of  the  Service  have 
taken  a  forward  step  in  distinguishing  between 
the  importance  of  protection  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  value  and  fire  danger.  For  instance, 
the  burning  of  1,000  acres  of  unused  grass  land 
on  an  area  awaiting  reforestation  may  be  of  little 
consequence.  But  the  burning  of  1,000  acres  in 
some  types  of  timberland  represents  a  far  greater 
danger  to  the  public  intertsts,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  areas  of  white  pine  or  sprace,  which  are 
especially  susceptible  to  fire. 

The  Forest  Service  is  studying  all  available 
information  regarding  this  subject.  Leaders  in 
National  forestry  are  matching  ideas  and  study- 
ing these  problems  important  to  the  timbered 
areas  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  During 
the  1931  season,  the  Forest  Service  will  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  broad  scale  experimention 
to  determine  the  relative  intensity  of  protection 
which  the  public,  through  Congress  or  otherwise, 
should  finance  on  the  different  types  of  public 
land. 

The  Forest  Service  concern  includes  National 
Forests,  which  the  Federal  Government  manages 
directly  for  the  public.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Forest  Service,  also  is  interested  in 
the  whole  problem  of  lands  under  all  sorts  of 
ownership,  Federal  or  otherwise. 

Co-operation  Program  Effected 

Under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act.  the  Forest 
Service  co-operates  with  the  States  in  the  broad 
problem  of  national  economic  and  social  welfare 
as  affected  by  fire  control  on  lands  of  all  owner- 
ship outside  of  the  National  Forests.  For  the 
next  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1.  1931.  the  Forest 
Service  has  an  appropriation  of  $1,755,000  for 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Clarke-McNary  law. 
That  law  authorizes  co-operative,  helpful  rela- 
tionships between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  those  States  which  decide  to  enter  into  such 
relations,  for  protection  and  development  of  for- 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Nation  Losing  High  Position  in  Gasoline  Exports 

GASOLINE   demand   probably  „  <,  „^.,,  the    effects    of    the    business    depression 

will  be  retarded  during  the  t^^pO^'  'O  secretary   VV  llbur  would   remain   as   an   unfavorable   factor 

'■  near  future  by  the  general  Finds  Foreign  Producers  En-  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  pres- 
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tary  Committee  on  Petroleum  Eco-  of  America  would   not   be   encountered  until  these 

nomics  pointed  out  in  its  detailed  first  two  months  had  been  passed, 

report  submitted  April  15  to  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  The   committee  also  concluded  that  domestic  demand 

^  £    v,     T    4-      •  during  the  final  month  of  the  1930  period  was  somewhat 

becretary  OI  tne  interior.  higher  than  normally  could  be  expected  and,  consequently, 

The  report  further  declares  that  "it  appears  estimated  for  September  a  domestic  demand  slightly  lower 

that  the  United  States  is  losing  its  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  world  gasoline  market"  because  of  in- 
creasing exports  by  other  major  producing  coun- 
tries. Although  American  exports  increased 
nearly  20,000,000  barrels  between  1927  and  1930, 
foreign  increases  have  been  higher. 


Uniform  Estimate  Urged 

On  April  7  the  Voluntary  Committee  on  Petroleum 
Economics  submitted  a  preliminary  report  in  which  its 
recommendation  for  a  more  uniform  and  reliable  esti- 
mate of  actual  potential  production  was  presented.  (This 
report  was  printed  in  full  text  in  the  issue  of  April  8.) 
On  April  9  at  a  hearing  before  the  Federal  Oil  Conser- 
vation Board,  the  Oil  States  Advisory  Committee  agreed 
to  appoint  a  committee  through  which  accurate  estimates 
can  be  made. 

The  Committee  on  Petroleum  Economics  consists  of 
E.  B.  Swanson,  Chief  Economist,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  chairman;  John  W.  Frey,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce;  Martin  Van  Couvering,  petrole- 
um engineer,  Los  Angeles;  Alfred  G.  White,  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  New  York  City,  and  Howard 
Bennette,  Western  Petroleum  Refiners  Association.  The 
full  text  of  the  detailed  report,  exclusive  of  the  tables, 
follows : 

Report  Presented 

Pursuant  to  your  invitation,  the  Voluntary  Committee 
on  Petroleum  Economics  has  surveyed  the  approximate 
crude  oil  and  gasoline  supply  and  demand  during  the 
period  April  1  to  Sept.  30,  1931,  and  presents  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  demand  for  gasoline  during  recent  months  has 
been  influenced  particularly  by  the  business  depression 
and  unusual  weather  conditions,  the  first  tending  to  re- 
duce demand  below  normal  and  the  second  having  the 
opposite  effect  of  raising  the  leval  above  the  usual  Winter 
requirements.  In  so  far  as  domestic  demand  for  gasoline 
was  concerned,  these  divergent  influences  resulted  in  a 
trend  which  was  mainly  below  that  of  normal  expectancy 
but  which,  at  times,  did  rise  above  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Depression   as  Factor 

At  the  beginning  of  the  April-to-September  period  of 
1930.  the  severity  of  the  business  depression  had  not 
exercised  its  full  force  upon  the  demand  for  gasoline  but 
did  so  before  the  middle  of  the  period  was  reached.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  period,  the  more  favorable  influ- 
ence of  a  mild  Fall  and  Winter  tended  to  increase  de- 
mand above  what  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  dur- 
ing a  period  of  severe  weather.  Increased  activity  in  snow 
clearance,  stimulating  automobile  travel,  was  a  further 
influence  towards  a  larger  winter  demand  for  gasoline. 

In  considering  the  probable  demand  for  gasoline  dur- 
ing the  April-to-September  period  of  the  present  year,  the 
Committee  consequently  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 


than  that  recorded  for  September,  1930.  Having  taken 
these  divergent  tendencies  into  account,  the  Committee 
estimates  that  the  domestic  demand  for  gasoline  will  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  preceding  year  during  June,  July  and 
August  and  that  April,  May  and  September  domestic  de- 
mand will  not  equal  the  1930  levels. 

Through  data  courteously  furnished  by  the  various 
State  officials  concerned  with  the  collection  of  gasoline 
taxes,  the  Committee  studied  the  respective  trends  in 
gasoline  demand  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  comparing  local  trends  with  the  national  aver- 
age. These  local  differences  were  taken  into  account  in 
preparing  the  estimates  of  gasoline  production  in  the 
different  refining  areas,  but  it  is  suggested  that  local 
demand  in  the  area  served  should  receive  the  particular 
attention  of  the  individual  producer.  Trends  in  automo- 
bile registration,  cars  in  use  and  those  replaced,  as  well 
as  recent  data  on  production,  also  were  reviewed  by  the 
Committee. 

As  the  final  result  of  this  study,  domestic  demand  dur- 
ing the  1931  period  is  estimated  by  the  Committee  at  228,- 
800,000  barrels,  an  increase  of  1.5  per  cent  over  the 
domestic  demand  of  219,589,000  barrels  during  the  same 
period  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  study  of  probable  exports  of  gasoline  to  foreign 
countries,  the  Committee  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
increasing  ability  of  foreign  countries  to  supply  the  needs 
for  motor  fuel  outside  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
realignment  of  world-wide  distribution  channels,  whereby 
a  certain  portion  of  the  foreign  demand  previously  sup- 
plied from  the  United  States  will  be  met  by  shipments 
from  producing  centers  in  foreign  countries. 

Considering  the  quantities  of  gasoline  entering  foreign 
trade  from  the  major  shipping  countries,  it  appears  that 
the  United  States  is  losing  its  relative  position  in  the 
world  gasoline  market.  Although  gasoline  exports  from 
the  United  States  increased  from  43,300.000  barrels  in 
1927.  to  63,200.000  barrels  in  1930.  shipments  from  othar 
major  producing  countries  have  been  increasing  at  a  more 
rapid  rate. 

Shipments   of  Other   Exporting   Countries 

For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  trend,  gasoline 
exports  from  the  United  States  have  been  compared  with 
those  of  the  eight  other  major  shipping  countries.  Nether- 
land  West  Indies.  Netherland  East  Indies,  Russia,  Persia, 
Rumania,  Sarawak,  Peru  and  Trinidad,  the  countries  be- 
ing listed  according  to  their  respective  standings  as 
sources  of  supply.  Gasoline  exports  from  the  United 
States  increased  8.417,000  barrels.  8.255,000  barrels,  and 
3.189.000  barrels  during  1928.  1929,  and  1930,  respectively, 
compared  in  each  instance  with  the  exports  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

Compared  in  a  similar  way,  gasoline  exports  of  the 
other  eight  major  producing  countries  increased  6,709.000 
barrels  in  1928;  13.981,000  barrels  in  1929;  and  18,727,000 
barrels  in  1930.  TTie  increase  recorded  for  the  United 
States  in  1930  was  approximately  5,000,000  barrels  less 
than  that  for  1929;  while  the  1930  increase  recorded  for 
(Continued  on  page  89) 
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Impeding  Gasoline  Offered  for  Sale  in  Illinois 


A  BOUT  15  years  ago  the  General 
/\  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
■*  ^  nois  enacted  a  law  which 
granted  municipal  corporations 
certain  powers  in  relation  to  the 
inspection  of  oils.  Obviously,  there 
was  a  wide  diversity  and  a  ten- 
dency toward  exorbitancies  in  fees 
since  the  law  did  not  specify  minimum  or  maxi- 
mum charges.  Inspection  in  most  cases  was  en- 
tirely superficial. 

For  approximately  14  years  the  oil  companies 
doing  business  in  Illinois  abided  by  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  They  went  on  paying  fees  in  various 
amounts.   But  early  in  1929  they  resisted. 

Believing  the  law  unconstitutional  a  number 
of  them  refused  to  pay  the  fees  exacted  by  mu- 
nicipalities and  this  storm  in  a  measure  helped 
to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  a  uniform  law 
under  state  supervision  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  industry  and  had  the  approval  of  Governor 
Louis  L.  Emmerson. 

Briefly,  the  Illinois  Oil  Inspection  Act,  in 
force  since  August  1,  1929,  requires  that  all 
gasoline  and  kerosene  must  be  inspected,  tested 
and  graded  before  it  is  offered  for  sale.  The  State 
is  required  to  classify  all  gasoline  and  kerosene 
by  grades  corresponding  to  those  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Specification  Board  and  the  specifications 
for  each  grade  must  conform  to  the  specifications 
adopted  by  that  Board  for  Government  purchases. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  drafting  the  meas- 
ure, followed  the  suggestions  of  the  oil  industry 
and  the  Governor  to  the  end  that  fees  for  inspec- 
tion should  never  exceed  the  necessary  operating 
expense  of  administering  the  new  State  division. 
With  this  in  mind  an  inspection  fee  of  3  cents  per 
100  gallons  was  incorporated  into  the  act,  which 
has  proven  to  be  sufficient. 

The  task  of  administering  the  act  was  placed 
by  statute  in  the  hands  of  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Oil  Inspection  was  created  by  the  director 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  inaugu- 
rate a  system  of  state-wide  inspection. 

Since  the  most  satisfactory  and  efficient  in- 
spection could  be  obtained  by  taking  samples  for 
tests  from  the  tank  cars  on  arrival  at  destination, 
it  was  decided  to  follow  this  plan. 

At  the  outset  it  was  apparent  that  the  appro- 
priation set  aside  for  administration  would  not 
justify  the  employment  of  an  army  of  inspectors. 
In  view  of  this  all  refineries  operating  in  Illinois 


Manner  tn  Which  Inspectors  Test 

and  Grade  Product  Before  II  Is 

Placed  Upon  Marl^el  Described  by 

Director  of  Activity 


3y  WALTER  W.  MILLER 

Superintendent,    Division  of  Oil  Inspection 
State  of  lllinoi, 


and  Indiana  were  requested  to 
permit  State  inspectors  to  carry 
on  their  work  at  the  source.  This 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
those  concerned. 

With  inspection  at  the  .source 
Illinois  checks  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
gasoline  gallonage  unloaded  in  the 
State.  The  remainder  is  taken  care  of  by  district 
inspectors.  Cook  County,  in  which  Chicago  is 
located,  is  in  a  district  within  itself. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  volume  of  business 
in  Cook  County  a  branch  office  and  laboratory 
were  established  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  Out  of 
this  office  15  field  men  are  assigned  specific  terri- 
tories. They  gather  samples  from  incoming  cars 
of  gasoline  and  kerosene.  These  samples  are 
deposited  at  conveniently  located  relay  stations 
and  are  picked  up  constantly  by  roundsmen  and 
delivered  to  the  laboratory  for  testing. 

In  addition  to  the  field  agents,  five  men  work 
exclusively  in  checking  railroad  records.  With 
this  system  in  vogue  it  is  difficult  for  a  distribu- 
tor to  market  his  products  without  first  having 
been  inspected. 

However,  difficulties  in  a  few  cases  arise  after 
inspection  has  been  made.  Unscrupulous  distrib- 
utors blend  kerosene  and  distillates  with  natural 
gasoline  and  other  mixtures,  but  this  type  of 
dealer  is  fast  becoming  extinct. 

Down-state  Illinois,  which  comprises  all  the 
territory  outside  Cook  County,  presented  an  en- 
tirely different  problem  if  efficient  inspection  was 
to  be  of  first  consideration.  To  carry  out  work- 
able and  economical  procedure,  it  was  found 
advisable  to  divide  the  State  into  55  Districts, 
irrespective  of  county,  senatorial  or  congi-essional 
boundaries 

District  inspectors  were  appointed  whose 
duties  comprise  taking  samples  from  and  conduct 
tests  on  all  tank  cars  of  gasoline  and  kerosene 
received  in  their  territory.  Before  entering  upon 
his  duties,  it  was  mandatory  for  a  newly  ap- 
pointed inspector  to  enter  a  school  of  instruction 
conducted  at  the  State  laboratory,  Springfield, 
111.,  in  charge  of  qualified  technical  assistants 
directly  connected  with  the  Division. 

When  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent 
the  inspector  was  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
law,  specifications  and  procedure,  he  entered  upon 
his  duties.  Each  inspector  was  furnished  with  a 
complete  distillation  apparatus  for  testing  gaso- 
line and  a  tag  closed  tester  for  arriving  at  the 
(ContinKed  on  page  -So  ) 
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Study  of  Minerals  In  AlasJ^a  Planned 


THE  DEPARTMENT  of  the  Interior  will  conduct 
this  Summer  in  Alaska  an  investigation  to 
determine  the  mineral  resources  oi  that 
territory,  the  Department  announces.  The  state- 
ment follows  in  full  text: 

The  most  significant  effort  yet  made  to  deter- 
mine the  mineral  values  of  Alaska  will  be  carried 
out  this  Summer  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  i-ecent  Congress  appropriated  $250,000 
"for  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  mineral 
and  other  resources  of  Alaska,"  along  the  Alaska 
Railroad.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriation for  work  in  Alaska. 

The  appropriation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Secretary  Wilbur  and  he  has  organized  the  work 
chiefly  through  the  Geological  Survey.  Though 
this  special  appropriation  is  not  available  until 
July  1,  the  Geological  Survey,  considering  the 
short  working  season  in  Alaska,  has  arranged  to 
make  advances  from  its  own  funds  that  the  work 
may  be  started  early  and  a  full  season  of  results 
attained  this  year. 

As  fast  as  given  investigations  are  completed 
they  will  be  reported  and  the  facts  made  available 
in  Alaska  without  reference  to  Washington. 

One  of  the  major  projects  in  this  investigation 
will  be  an  examination  of  the  Anthracite  Ridge 
coal  field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
This  will  include  detailed  surface  investigations, 
including  test  pitting  and  trenching  in  the  An- 
thracite Ridge  coal  field,  where  there  are  known 
veins  more  than  50  feet  thick,  subsurface  core 
drilling  and  investigations  in  the  Anthracite 
Ridge  coal  field,  entailing  about  4,000  feet  of 
core  drilling.  Examinations  of  reported  new 
prospects  and  reexaminations  of  nonmineral 
bearing  areas  with  special  reference  to  quanti- 
tative determination  of  possible  mineral  tonnage 
and  the  assembly  of  and  recording  of  all  known 
mines  and  prospects  within  the  railroad  belt  will 
be  carried  out. 

Sixty  thousand  dollars  has  been  allocated  to 
Willow  Creek,  Fairbanks,  Copper  Mountain, 
Girdwood,  Kantishna,  and  Moose  Pass  district 
and  a  party  will  operate  at  each  of  these  areas. 
In  these  districts  rather  extensive  prospecting  or 
development  has  been  in  progress  and  the  work 
will  be  of  an  intensive  type  and  on  a  rather 
detailed  scale. 

Undeveloped  Districts 
Twenty-four  thousand  dollars  have  been  allo- 
cated to  the  West  Fork  of  Chulitna,  Valdez  Creek, 


Talkeetna  Mountains  and  Yentna  districts  and 
the  investigators  will  operate  in  four  parties. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  mineral  has  yet  been 
taken  out  in  these  districts  and  they  are  prac- 
tically undeveloped  but  the  probability  of  valu- 
able finds  is  believed  to  be  good.  The  examination 
in  these  areas  will  be  of  the  preliminary  explo- 
ratory type. 

To  investigate,  test,  and  report  on  non-metal- 
lic minerals  such  as  clay,  limestone,  marl,  etc.,  in 
the  railroad  belt,  and  prepare  a  pamphlet  on  their 
economic  value  and  possibilities  of  production, 
$5,000  has  been  set  aside. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  surface  investigation 
of  the  Anthracite  Ridge  coal  field  will  cost 
$27,000,  and  that  the  core  drilling  in  that  field 
will  cost  $100,000. 

As  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  de- 
velop natural  resources  along  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, it  is  important  that  the  results  of  the  exam- 
inations shall  be  published  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  the  field  work  has  been  completed.  To  this 
end  the  Geological  Survey  will  prepare  at 
Anchorage,  memoranda  for  publication,  setting 
forth  the  principal  results  of  the  individual  inves- 
tigations within  a  few  weeks  after  the  field  work 
of  the  parties  has  been  completed. 

Area  Temporarily  Withdrawn 
For  the  above  purposes  the  Anthracite  Ridge 
area  has  been  temporarily  withdrawn  from  clas- 
sification. The  other  areas  where  the  10  parties 
will  operate  will  not  be  withdrawn  or  in  any  way 
reserved  and  this  intensive  work  to  produce 
tonnage  will  be  carried  on  in  the  most  promising 
areas,  both  on  the  public  lands  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  owners  on  claims  which  are  already 
staked.  No  development  work  will  be  done  but 
the  testing  of  samples  and  intensive  geological 
work  will  give  the  owners,  prospectors  and  pros- 
pective investors  some  guide  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  property  under  study. 

The  Geological  Survey  will  maintain  through- 
out the  year  a  representative  in  Alaska,  with 
headquarters  at  Anchorage,  to  work  with  pros- 
pectors and  mining  companies,  and  make  avail- 
able to  them  the  material  gathered  by  the  surveys 
herein  provided.  His  salary  and  the  expenses  of 
his  oflSce  will  be  charged  against  the  $250,000 
appropriation  mentioned.  He  will  also  be  a  me- 
dium of  coordination  between  the  railroad  and 
the  other  agencies  engaged  in  this  program.  The 
General  Land  Office  will  aid  in  making  surveys 
of  the  areas  investigated. 
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Southwest  Louisiana  Gets  Natural  Gas  Service 


NATURAL  GAS  WES  made  available  in  Lake 
Charles  during  the  week  of  June  22-29  and 
will  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
more  than  30  additional  towns  and  communities 
in  Louisiana  along  the  new  extensions  of  the 
United  Gas  Public  Service  Company  pipe  line 
from  Kirbyville  in  East  Texas  to  Franklin,  La., 
according  to  an  announcement  from  the  general 
offices  of  the  United  Gas  System  in  Houston. 

The  United  Gas  Public  Service  Company, 
chief  operating  subsidiary  of  the  United  Gas 
Corporation,  has  purchased  the  gas  distribution 
system  of  the  Gulf  States  Utilities  Company  in 
Lake  Charles,  which  have  to  date  been  used  to 
provide  manufactured  gas  for  the  city's  use.  Lake 
Charles  was  the  only  city  along  the  new  exten- 
sion to  have  manufactured  gas,  and  its  advent  in 
the  other  communities  will  provide  a  new  type  of 
fuel  altogether. 

Lake  Charles  will  serve  as  division  headquar- 
ters for  the  United  Gas  Public  Service  Company 
in  operating  its  new  properties,  it  was  announced. 
Temporary  headquarters  have  been  obtained,  but 
the  company  soon  will  move  into  its  own  new 
building  in  Lake  Charles. 

The  main  line  of  the  Louisiana  project  is  156 
miles  in  length.  Lateral  lines  off  the  main  line 
total  264  additional  miles.  The  sizes  of  pipe  used 
vary  from  2-inch  to  14-inch.  In  addition  to  Lake 
Charles  the  new  fuel  will  be  available  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

DeQuincy,  Crowley,  Jennings,  Kinder,  Ober- 
lin,  Rayne,  Sulphur,  Welsh,  West  Lake,  Brous- 
sard,  Church  Point,  DeRidder,  Elton,  Oakdale, 
St.  Martinsville,  Vinton,  Youngsville,  Abbeville, 


Bunkie,  Cheneyville,  Erath,  Franklin,  Jeaner- 
ette,  LeCompte,  Milton,  New  Iberia,  Opelou.sa.s, 
Cottonport,  Mansura,  Marksville,  Merryville  and 
probably  Breaux  Bridge. 

After  the  change-over  from  manufactured  to 
natural  gas  is  effected  in  Lake  Charles,  the  towns 
along  the  main  line  between  Lake  Charles  and 
Kirbyville  will  be  given  service.  These  are  Sul- 
phur, DeQuincy,  Vinton,  DeRidder  and  Merry- 
ville. Others  will  be  added  when  city  distribution 
systems  are  completed. 

The  Louisiana  extension  of  the  United  Gas 
System's  facilities  was  started  in  December.  Con- 
struction forces  were  forced  to  contend  with 
many  obstacles  in  laying  the  pipe  line  through 
boggy  rice  fields  and  through  dense  Louisiana 
swamp  lands.  Often  machinery  became  mired 
and  ditching  was  done  by  hand  labor. 

Throughout  the  construction  a  large  force  of 
workmen,  at  times  numbering  as  high  as  1.500, 
were  furnished  employment.  A  force  of  approxi- 
mately 500  men  is  still  employed  in  finishing  the 
work  and  testing  the  new  lines. 

A  private  telephone  system  will  parallel  the 
pipe  lines  which  will  bring  gas  from  the  Shreve- 
port  area  and  a  reserve  emergency  supply  from 
the  South  Texas  fields.  Work  on  the  telephone 
system  is  well  under  way,  with  portions  of  the 
line  completed  and  in  operation  at  the  present 
time.. 

In  addition  to  the  fuel  service  for  domestic 
and  commercial  consumption,  the  new  extension 
will  serve  many  Louisiana  industries,  among 
which  are  paper  mills,  sulphur  mining  operations, 
sugar  refineries,  lumber  mills  and  salt  mines. 


A  flotilla  of  rafts  set  out  by  the  St.  Bernard  parish     trappers    to    provide    temporary    refuge    for    the 
thousands   of  muskrats   driven  from  their    marsh  homes  by  the  crevasse  waters  of  1927. 
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AMERICAN  GAME  ASSOCIATION 
.      -      NEWS  SERVICE      -      - 


Giant  Bears  Now  Bask  at  Resorts  Safe 
From  Rifle 


The  monarchs  of  North  American  wild  life 
and  largest  carnivorous  animals  in  the  world  are 
losing  some  of  the  illusions  of  dangerous  ferocity 
built  up  around  them  by  sportsmen — but  gaining 
a  new  grip  on  existence,  says  a  bulletin  of  the 
American  Game  Association  in  announcing  re- 
cent measures  to  save  from  extinction  the  giant 
Alaskan  brown  bears. 

One  of  the  outstanding  moves  has  been  the 
extension  of  the  formerly  inland  Katmai  National 
Monument  to  the  coastline  of  Shelikof  Strait.  It 
was  found  that  the  brown  bears — often  weigh- 
ing more  than  1200  pounds — like  nothing  better 
than  to  amble  with  their  families  down  to  sea- 
shore resorts  for  the  summer,  where  they  have 
been  an  easy  prey  to  an  increasing  number  of 
sportsmen. 

Other  recent  regulations,  announced  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  increase  from 
five  to  seven  the  number  of  Alaskan  areas  in 
which  brown  and  grizzly  bears  are  protected  by 
a  hunting  season  limited  to  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  June  20. 

Lately  conservationists  have  urged  protection 
of  the  Kodiak  bear,  famous  cousin  of  the  brown 
variety,  through  creation  of  a  preserve  on  Kodiak 
Island,  lying  directly  across  Shelikof  Strait  from 
the  Katmai  National  Monument  reservation. 

It  is  now  held  that  the  reputed  dangerousness' 
of  the  huge  bears  is  mostly  fable,  and  that  in  the 
wilds  they  never  attack  human  beings  unless 
cornered  or  in  a  fury  of  pain. 

Revised  game  regulations  have  become  neces- 
sary in  Alaska,  officials  of  the  Biological  Survey 
state,  because  of  the  spread  of  civilization  in  the 
territory  and  the  great  popularity  of  the  region 
as  a  hunting  ground  for  American  sportsmen. 
The  large  bears,  being  the  most  highly  prized 
trophies,  have  been  faced  with  extermination. 


Fisli  Hubby  Good  Nurse  But  Babes  Soon 
Go  Bye-Bye 


At  least  one  species  of  fish  wife  has  a  "nest" 
in  which  to  lay  her  eggs — thanks  to  perhaps  the 
most  thoroughly  domesticated  hubby  on  record. 

At  around  this  time  of  the  year  the  black  bass 
husband  sets  to  work  building  a  nest  for  his  pros- 
pective family  of  from  2,000  to  10,000  youngsters, 
according  to  Warden  J.  M.  White  of  the  Alabama 
department  of  game  and  fisheries,  as  quoted  by  a 
bulletin  of  the  American  Game  Association. 

He  prepares  the  nest  by  fanning  away  from 
the  spot  selected  all  unwanted  material.  Larger 
obstructions  he  removes  with  his  mouth. 

After  the  eggs  are  deposited  the  male  stands 
guard  over  them,  never  leaving  for  a  moment  and 
constantly  fanning  the  nest  to  keep  it  free  of 
sediment,  until  the  tiny  fish  appear  sometimes 
many  days  later.  During  this  period  he  is  so 
ferocious  he  will  attack  any  kind  of  intruder. 

When  his  multitudinous  offspring  are  only  a 
few  days  old,  however,  they  swim  beyond  his 
parental  control  and  enter  upon  a  wayward  life 
which  soon  makes  most  of  his  watchfulness  go 
for  naught  as  far  as  anglers  are  concerned.  The 
little  fish  which  grow  faster  than  the  rest  prompt- 
ly begin  devouring  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
very  few  bass  reach  maturity. 

Guarding  bass  are  easily  caught,  and  when 
taken  from  the  nests  the  eggs  for  which  they  died 
are  invariably  destroyed  by  fish,  terrapins  and 
other  enemies. 

Fish  experts  so  far  have  been  unable  to  devise 
a  method  for  propagating  black  bass  artificially 
in  fish  hatcheries,  where  other  popular  game  fish 
are  reared  by  the  millions  to  restock  depleted 
waters.  For  this  reason  nearly  all  states  where 
bass  are  found  are  now  carefully  promoting  nat- 
ural replenishment  with  closed  fishing  seasons 
and  spawning  refuges. 
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Who  Owns  the  Wild  Game? ---''Everybody, 

Yet  Nobody  Owns  Wild  Game,''  Says  Law 

M 


•ORE  than  7,000,000  hunters  and  18,000,000 
fishermen  in  the  United  States  alone  often 
raise  this  question.  Down  through  the 
ages  conies  the  answer — everybody  owns  the  wild 
game,  and  at  the  same  time  nobody  owns  it. 

A  book  just  published,  "Wild  Game — Its  Legal 
Status,"  by  the  Game  Conservation  Department 
of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  distributed  free  as 
long  as  the  present  supply  lasts,  to  those  desiring 
it,  traces  the  legal  status  from  the  antiquity  of 
the  Romans,  through  the  crowns  of  Europe, 
through  the  inherited  common  law  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  to  the  present  stewardship  of  the 
individual  states.  The  book  is  a  reprint  of  a  re- 
port made  to  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game 
Association  by  its  attorney. 

Title  to  wild  game  is  held  by  the  public  but 
vested  in  the  state,  which  has  regulatory  rights 
over  it.  No  individual  can  own  wild  game.  One 
may  even  raise  game  domestically,  but  the  mo- 
ment it  is  liberated  or  escapes,  its  legal  status  is 
declared  "wild  game,"  and  it  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  public,  legal  decisions  show. 

"The  Roman  law  .  .  .  embraced  animals  ferae 
naturae,  (wild  by  nature)  which,  having  no 
owner,  were  considered  as  belonging  in  common 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State,"  Mr.  Justice  White 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said  in  a 
learned  opinion  in  the  case  of  Geer  vs.  Connecti- 
cut. 

"There  are  things  which  we  acquire  the  do- 
minion of,  as  by  the  law  of  nature  .  .  .  and  others 
we  acquire  by  the  civil  law  ...  by  methods  which 
belong  to  the  government.  Thus,  all  the  animals 
which  may  be  taken  upon  the  earth,  in  the  sea, 
or  in  the  air,  that  is  to  say,  wild  animals,  belong 
to  those  who  take  them  .  .  .  Because  that  which 
belongs  to  nobody  is  acquired  by  the  natural  law 
by  the  person  who  first  possesses  it,"  Mr.  Justice 
White  said. 

In  tracing  the  legal  status  of  wild  game  the 
book  shows  that  in  England  the  ownership  of 
game  was  first  vested  in  the  King  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  later  wrested  from  him  and  placed 
in  the  crown  as  a  sovereignty,  "to  hold  such 
property  (wild  game)  as  the  representative  of, 
and  in  sacred  trust  for,  the  people."  This  status 
was  exacted  from  King  John  by  the  barons  at 
Hunnymede,  in  the  Magna  Charta  in  1215. 


"The  colonists  who  .settled  in  America  carried 
with  them  the  common  law  of  England  which 
governed  their  dealings.  After  the  American 
Revolution  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the 
newly  independent  colonies  had  a  common  law. 
It  was  judiciously  decided  that  the  common  law 
of  England  plus  all  English  statutes  prior  to  the 
Revolution  so  far  as  applicable  to  our  conditions 
constituted  the  common  law  of  the  various 
states,"  the  book  reads  in  part. 

Since  the  ownership  of  game  by  the  state  in 
its  sovereign  capacity  in  "tru.st"  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  rests  upon  the  common  law  and  not 
upon  statutes,  an  examination  has  been  made  of 
the  decided  cases  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  Federal  Courts,  the  appellate  courts 
of  the  48  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Opinions  from  nearly  every  state  are  quoted,  all 
to  the  effect  that  the  Public  only  owns  the  wild 
game. 


A  Plea  for  Conservation 


By  E.  E.   COPE 

Almighty  God,  ivith  lavish  hand. 

Has  given  to  this  gloHous  land 

His  gifts,  with  no  reservation. 

Ungrateful  man,  with  sinful  haste, 

Has  squandered  bounty  in  shameful  waste. 

The  game  he  slew 

Until  but  a  pitiful  few 

Remain  throughout  the  Nation; 

The  fish  he  caught 

And  reckoned  naught 

Of  the  havoc  he  wrought; 

The  trees  he  felled 

Until  the  woodlands  held 

Naught  but  deforestation; 

Until  at  last,  when  his  acts  appall. 

He  sends  a  panic  call. 

To  practice  Conservation. 

So  let  us  try 

In  answer  to  his  cry, 

To  leave  from  our  prosperity 

A  generous  surplus  to  posterity. 

So  that  upon  the  Judgment  Day 

We  may  kneel  and  humbly  pray 

"Lord,  God  of  Hosts,  ice  ask  You 

Your  kindly  consideration. 

And  for  our  soids  salvation. 

Because  throughout  our  lives 

We  preached  and  practiced  too 

That  splendid  gospel. — "Conservation." 
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Establishment  of  Game  Bird  Farm 

M 


■ONTANA's  first  game  farm, 
established  by  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion on  a  tract  of  land  secured 
from  the  State  adjoining  the  hos- 
pital at  Warm  Springs,  has 
achieved  such  results  during  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation as  to  astound  sportsmen  and  game  cultur- 
ists  of  the  West. 

Laid  out  and  constructed  in  modern  manner, 
and  with  ideal  climatic  conditions  existing  for 
nesting,  hatching  and  rearing,  the  game  farm 
produced  enough  Chinese  and  Mongolian  pheas- 
ants within  a  year  after  it  was  established  to 
enable  the  liberation  of  6,146  young  birds  in  55 
of  the  56  counties  of  the  State  in  1930. 

Completion  of  112  additional  wire  pens,  bring- 
ing the  capacity  to  from  8,000  to  10,000  birds 
annually,  means  that  additional  thousands  of  the 
multi-colored,  foxy  game  birds  will  be  released 
throughout  the  State  in  1931  for  the  benefit  of 
sportsmen.  It  likewise  means  that  approximately 
1,000  domestic  biddies  now  clucking  around 
Montana  barnyards  will  be  required  at  the  State 
game  farm  to  hatch  out  the  pheasant  eggs  and 
mother  the  broods  until  the  Orientals  are  husky 
enough  to  be  released. 

During  the  last  year,  when  ths  Montana  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  accomplished  what 
is  regarded  by  sportsmen  as  a  modern  miracle 
in  game  farming  in  releasing  the  6,146  pheasants, 
the  aid  of  781  setting  hens  was  a  dominant  factor. 
This  big  flock  of  mamma  biddies  is  being  win- 
tered to  be  ready  for  work  in  the  Spring. 

Six  acres  are  completely  under  the  wire  at 
the  State  Game  Farm.  There  are  now  392  pens, 
each  of  which  will  accommodate  25  birds.  After 
the  birds  are  liberated  the  pens  are  used  again 
each  season  to  care  for  another  brood. 

Breeding  birds  retained  during  the  Winter 
number  110  Chinese  pheasant  hens,  20  roosters, 
250  Mongolian  hens,  50  Mongolian  roosters  and 
26  Hungarian  partridges. 


Montana  Project  Described  by 
Superintendent 

Si;  /.  F.  HENDRICKS 

Superintendent,  State  Game  Farm, 
State  of  Montana 


I  came  to  Warm  Springs  July 
17,  1929,  to  construct  the  first 
game  farm  for  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Department  of  Montana. 
The  site  chosen  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  15  or  more  acres  belong- 
ing to  the  State  Hospital.  The  Commission  was 
given  use  of  the  area  as  long  as  desired. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  construct  five 
pens  to  hold  breeding  stock  I  was  instructed 
to  buy  for  the  next  year's  use.  These  birds  were 
purchased  from  private  farms  in  Washington  and 
California.  They  arrived  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Not  knowing  climatic  conditions  of  the 
State,  I  did  not  know  just  how  the  birds  would 
thrive,  but  lost  only  one  bird  during  the  Winter, 
proving  to  me  that  pheasants  will  thrive  here  as 
well  as  in  neighboring  states. 

On  October  12,  1929,  the  Commission  met  in 
Anaconda  to  make  final  plans  for  the  farm,  and 
soon  afterward  the  contract  was  let  to  construct 
the  house  and  feed  room  with  garage  combined. 
A  modern  five-room  house  was  completed  in  De- 
cember.  The  other  building  was  finished  later. 

About  March  15  we  began  mating  the  pheas- 
ants. In  doing  so  we  took  one  cock  and  six  hens 
and  placed  them  in  a  pen.  After  they  became 
accustomed  to  new  quarters,  we  began  to  feed 
them  laying  feed,  which  consists  of  Spratt's  game 
meal,  three  times  a  week  and  on  alternate  days 
ground  liver  mixed  with  cornmeal  and  bran. 
Grain  is  kept  before  them  all  the  time,  also  grit 
mixed  with  charcoal. 

Much  to  my  surprise  on  March  29  we  found 
the  first  egg.  From  that  time  on  they  kept  laying 
till  they  were  liberated.  During  the  season  we 
collected  about  12,000  eggs  from  262  hens.  Do- 
mestic hens  are  dusted  and  put  in  temporary 
nests  to  ascertain  if  they  will  set  well  before 
placed  on  eggs.  If  so,  they  are  set  on  20  eggs. 
These  eggs  hatch  in  23  days.  After  hatching,  a 
hen  is  placed  in  a  brood  coop  with  25  chicks  where 
they  are  left  till  time  for  liberation. 


Captialists  Catch  Fish,   Caught  by  State  Charms 


Salesmen  who  cling  to  the  theory  that  big 
business  men  are  most  receptive  to  sales  argu- 
ments during  their  playtimes  will  be  encouraged 
by  a  report  from  Georgia,  says  a  bulletin  of  the 
American  Game  Association.  That  state's  con- 
servation department  has  officially  estimated  that 
"millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  and  spent 


in  Georgia  during  the  past  few  years  by  capital- 
ists who  were  first  attracted  by  opportunities  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  while  vacationing  here, 
impressed  by  business  opportunities." 

The  department  estimated  the  actual  annual 
economic  value  of  Georgia's  wild  life,  including 
her  commercial  fishery  products,  to  be  nearly 
$20,000,000. 
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Biological  Survey  Improves  Practices  in  Predator  Control 


PAUL  G.  REDINGTON,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  said  recently  that  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  on  problems  of  predatory 
mammal  control,  submitted  to  the  American 
Society  of  Mammalogists,  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  12  to  15,  which  con- 
demned field  practices  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
came  as  a  surprise,  particularly,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  field  methods  of  control  the  Biological 
Survey  has  made  improvements  that  are  defi- 
nitely in  line  with  many  of  the  committee's  pro- 
posals. Furthermore,  he  pointed  out  that 
investigation  by  the  committee  revealed  little 
evidence  of  objectionable  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  bureau's  work  in  predatory  animal  con- 
trol in  recent  years. 

The  committee's  report  charged  that  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  in  the  control  of  the  large  preda- 
tors, such  as  the  mountain  lion,  the  wolf,  the 
coyote,  and  the  bobcat,  particularly  the  coyote, 
has  operated  for  the  destruction  on  a  large  scale 
of  other  and  valuable  wild  life,  including  fur  ani- 
mals. 

The  Biological  Survey,  by  authorization  of 
Congress,  has  been  engaged  for  more  than  six- 
teen years  in  cooperation  work  for  controlling 
damage  by  the  larger  predators  and  by  such 
noxious  rodents  as  ground  squiri'els,  pocket 
gophers,  and  prairie  dogs,  Mr.  Redington  pointed 
out.  Its  methods  of  control  have  seldom  been 
questioned  by  farmers,  stockmen,  and  game  ad- 
ministrators who  see  in  the  coyote  a  menace  to 
domestic  sheep,  cattle,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry 
and  to  many  of  the  beneficial  forms  of  wild  life, 
such  as  deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  and 
ground-nesting  birds. 

"Throughout  the  sixteen  years,"  said  Mr.  Red- 
ington, "in  which  the  Biological  Survey  has  been 
engaged  in  this  control  work — which  is  one  of  its 
seven  main  functions — most  of  the  coyote  control 
work  has  been  in  the  West.  The  resources  of  the 
Survey  have  been  sufficient  only  for  work  in  areas 
where  damage  to  domestic  stock  and  to  valuable 
wild  life  has  been  great,  and  we  are  unable  to 
meet  many  requests  for  extending  the  work. 

"Coyote  control  methods  include  trapping, 
shooting,  den  hunting,  and  poisoning.  Those  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  Mammalogists 
who  are  criticising  our  work  have  objected  prin- 
cipally to  the  use  of  poison.  They  apparently 
believe  that  poison  for  the  coyote — even  when 
carefully  used  in  accordance  with  methods  de- 


veloped by  the  Biological  Survey — is  destroying 
many  of  the  true  fur  bearers,  such  as  skunks, 
badgers,  marten.s,  and  minks. 

"In  order  to  satisfy  objectors  that  its  methods 
are  not  unduly  destructive,  the  Biological  Survey 
proposed  la.st  year  a  joint  investigation  by  the 
Society  and  the  bureau.  This  was  carried  on  in 
the  Western  States  in  the  last  six  months  by  five 
qualified  biologists  of  the  bureau  and  by  four 
members  of  the  Society  not  connected  with  the 
Biological  Survey,  representing  its  special  com- 
mittee on  problems  of  predatory  mammal  control. 

"The  Survey  had  been  accused  of  employing 
irresponsible  men,  of  indiscriminately  scattering 
poison  throughout  the  country,  and  of  killing 
many  animals  other  than  the  predators.  The  in- 
vestigators found,  however,  that  responsible  men 
are  being  employed,  that  there  is  little  evidence 
that  true  fur  bearers  are  being  killed  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  that  in  general,  poison  is 
so  placed  as  not  to  endanger  the  smaller  fur 
bearers. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  use  of  poison  has 
been  decreased  during  the  past  two  years.  Fur- 
thermore, at  a  conference  of  our  field  men  en- 
gaged in  predatory  animal  and  rodent  control, 
over  which  I  recently  presided  in  Denver,  the 
matter  was  discussed  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
use  of  poison  could  be  even  further  curtailed  in 
the  future.  We  are  also  undertaking  laboratory 
analyses  of  the  stomach  contents  of  the  coyote 
and  other  predators  to  supplement  findings  that 
have  been  made  for  years  in  examinations  by  our 
leaders  and  hunters  in  the  field,  and  this  summer 
we  will  establish  a  branch  laboratory  in  the  West. 
These  changes  are  understood  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Society's  committee. 

"It  is  fair  to  say  that  those  members  of  the 
Mammal  Society  who  have  been  criticizing  the 
work  of  the  Biological  Survey  recognize  that 
some  control  must  be  effected,  though  they  ap- 
parently believe  that  fewer  men  be  employed 
and  that  trapping  and  shooting  should  immedi- 
ately be  substituted  for  poisoning.  Bureau  biolo- 
gists who  investigated  the  trap  and  poison  line 
situation  in  the  West  last  winter  are  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  with  careful  use  of  poison, 
— as  has  been  the  rule — the  killing  of  coyotes  by 
poison  is  not  only  more  humane  than  using  steel 
traps,  but  does  not  result,  as  has  been  charged, 
in  the  destruction  of  many  other  animals.  In- 
structions to  our  hunters  are  specific  that  every 
possible  safeguard  must  be  thrown  around  the 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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The  Louisiana  Muskrat  Industry 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the 
Louisiana  conservation  de- 
partment the  writer  was  per- 
mitted to  make  an  investigation  of  the  muskrat 
industry  in  the  coastal  marshes  of  Louisiana. 
The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  diiferent  types  of 
marshland  from  the  standpoint  of  muskrat  pro- 
duction on  an 
acreage  basis. 
The  fact 
that  Louisiana 
claimed  to  pro- 
duce so  many 
more  m  u  s  k- 
rats  per  acre 
than  any  other 
state,  was  the 
principal  rea- 
son for  making 
practical  tests 
along  those 
lines. 

To  one  well 
familiar  with 
the  production 
records  in 
northern 
states,  the  rec- 
ords  of  so 
much  larger 
catches  per 
acre  in  Louisiana  are  almost  unbelievable. 

The  muskrat  marshes  of  Louisiana  are  iso- 
lated from  the  northern  states  that  produce  the 
northern  muskrat  furs,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
make  this  investigation  in  Louisiana  as  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  muskrat  industry 
in  the  north.  My  home  being  at  Sturgis,  Michi- 
gan, where  I  own  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  muskrat  farms  in  that  state. 

I  have  made  investigations  of  marsh  lands 
for  many  companies  and  individuals  in  practic- 
ally every  northern  state  that  produces  muskrat 
furs,  also  in  Ontario,  Canada,  having  been  widely 
known  through  the  muskrat  breeders  associations 
of  these  states.  I  am  certain  that  I  have  made 
more  investigations  of  muskrat  projects  than  any 
man  in  the  United  States,  but  I  do  not  mean  this 
in  a  bragging  way,  as  it  has  proven  very  un- 
profitable, but  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  what 
I  am  about  to  say  of  the  muskrat  industry  in 
Louisiana  is  not  to  flatter  Louisiana  because  I 


FRED  YOARS 


— Photograph   by   Vernon  Bailey 
The  Louisiana  muskrat,  whose  pelt  is  worth  approximately  five  million  dollars 
to  the  trappers  of  the  State  annually. 


expect  to  concentrate  my  future 
efforts  here,  but  that  the  forego- 
ing conclusions  and  comparisons 
were  carefully  made,  by  one  who  has  dropped 
some  money  into  other  muskrat  projects  that 
were  made  to  look  too  good  through  the  reports 
of  some  too  optimistic  investigators. 

Only  a  very  few  years  ago  it  was  generally 

conceded 
by  most  of  the 
authors  for  fur 
trade  publica- 
tions that  the 
northern 
states  such  as 
Min  n  e  s  0  t  a, 
W  i  s  c  0  n  s  in, 
and  Michigan 
would  be  the 
largest 
producers  o  f 
furs  from  reg- 
u  1  a  t  e  d  fur 
farms.  This 
has  held  true 
in  the  fox  in- 
d  u  s  t  r  y  but, 
during  the  last 
four  years  mil- 
lions of  dollars 
have  been  in- 
vested there  in 
the  muskrat  business  that  today  represent  only  a 
"bad  investment,"  most  of  which  will  have  to  be 
charged  to  experience. 

Little  was  actually  known  about  the  muskrat 
then,  and  the  public  mind  was  oversold  on  musk- 
rat  farming.  Too  little  was  known  about  the 
actual  production  and  diseases  of  muskrats  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  such  large  sums  of 
money.  The  results  of  such  prospective  ventures 
did  look  very  promising  on  paper,  and  made  a 
fertile  field  for  many  promotion  schemes,  in  addi- 
tion to  hundreds  of  "bona  fide"  muskrat  ranches, 
scattered  throughout  all  the  northern  states. 

One  important  thing  that  Louisiana  has,  that 
could  these  northern  states  avail  themselves 
of,  would  save  a  large  portion  of  their  "bad  in- 
vestment," that  is  climate. 

Climate  affects  the  production  of  muskrats 
in  so  many  ways,  that  the  northern  states  cannot 
compete  with   Louisiana   in  producing  muskrat 
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pelts  on  a  commercial  scale.  Hundreds  of  pens 
have  been  enclosed  in  heated  buildings  during 
the  long  winter  months  in  an  effort  to  prolong 
the  reproduction  period.  The  principal  source  of 
revenue  being  from  the  re-sale  of  live  muskrats 
for  restocking  purposes,  prices  varying  from 
three  to  twenty  dollars  per  pair. 

Northern  muskrats  reproduce  only  during  the 
summer  months  from  one  to  three  litters  per 
year.  In  Louisiana  I  have  found  new  born  musk- 
rats  every  winter  month  and  undoubtedly  could 
find  them  any  month  in  the  year.  The  severe 
winters  of  the  north  take  a  heavy  toll  of  musk- 
rats.  Favorable  marsh  areas  in  the  north  are 
very  small  and  scattered  compared  to  Louisiana's 
large  coastal  marshes.  Foods  are  much  more 
abundant  in  Louisiana  and  mink  kill  a  smaller 
percentage  of  muskrats  in  Louisiana  as  other 
food  for  the  mink  is  more  plentiful  too. 

Just  how  much  the  above  conditions  affect  the 
number  of  muskrats  produced  per  acre  is  clearly 
shown  from  a  comparison  of  records.  The  high- 
est production  recorded  in  Michigan  is  eleven 
muskrats  per  acre,  while  in  Louisiana  there  are 
many  records  of  fifty  per  acre.  Averages  for 
Louisiana  are  considerably  more  than  that  of 
Michigan.  Michigan  averages  about  three  per 
acre  on  fenced  and  protected  areas,  while  some 
Louisiana  protected  areas  with  a  total  acreage 
exceeding  all  the  Michigan  protected  areas,  has 
produced  an  average  of  about  6  muskrats  per 
acre. 

These  high  averages  per  acre  are  harder  to 
maintain  as  the  acreage  increases,  owing  to  less 
productive  acreage  and  water  surfaces  being 
included  in  both  cases. 

I  don't  want  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  Louisi- 
ana marsh  areas  are  productive  enough  to  be 
profitable,  as  I  have  found  thousands  of  acres  not 
worth  10c  per  acre,  but  the  most  productive  areas 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  trapping  concerns. 

As  a  whole  Louisiana  pelts  are  handled  in  a 
much  more  uniform  manner  than  northern  furs, 
making  them  more  attractive  to  the  buyer,  this  is 
due  more  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  wire 
stretchers  in  Louisiana,  while  all  northern  pelts 
are  dried  on  wooden  stretchers.  The  northern 
muskrat  has  no  advantage  over  the  Louisiana 
muskrat  in  size,  however  the  Louisiana  pelt 
stretched  on  wire  stretchers  does  shrink  about 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  length  while  drying. 
But  this  makes  a  heavier  leather  and  fur  more 
dense,  the  thinly  furred  pelts  called  "flats"  are 
unknown  in  the  north  and  the  northern  fur  buy- 
ers seldom  put  their  hand  inside  a  muskrat  pelt 
to  feel  the  density  of  the  fur. 


The  Canadian  pelts  from  the  far  north  are 
noticeably  smaller  than  from  any  .section  I  have 
examined,  probably  caused  by  long  hard  winters, 
as  the  ice  usually  freezes  around  three  feet  thick 
and  the  muskrat  feeds  under  the  ice  for  roots  in 
the  bottom  of  the  lakes  and  marshes.  The  north- 
ern muskrat  builds  its  house  near  deep  water  for 
that  reason.  Some  freeze  to  death  where  the 
marshes  and  lakes  freeze  solid  to  the  bottom.  This 
water  under  the  ice  of  course  is  always  above  the 
freezing  point  or  not  much  colder  than  the  water 
on  Louisiana  marshes  in  winter.  This  also  ac- 
counts for  so  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
fur.  Abundant  supply  of  foods  in  Louisiana  helps 
offset  the  difference  too.  Muskrats  will  die  in  a 
few  hours  if  exposed  to  zero  temperatures. 

Climate  and  transportation  are  very  impor- 
tant factors  in  harvesting  large  quantities  of 
muskrat  pelts  and  Louisiana  has  all  the  advan- 
tages here.  Trappers  use  boats  to  set  their  traps 
from  in  the  north  or  wade  an  average  of  one  or 
two  feet  of  water.  There  is  much  more  water  on 
the  marsh  areas  of  the  north  where  traps  are  set 
than  in  Louisiana.  Southern  marshes  are  much 
easier  to  walk  over  and  much  easier  to  patrol. 

I  see  many  of  the  Louisiana  trappers  are 
taken  advantage  of  when  marketing  their  furs. 
Many  of  the  fur  buyers  are  very  good  at  grading 
tops  for  seconds,  etc.  Here  I  believe  is  one  place 
the  northern  trappers  could  show  the  natives 
something  about  marketing  their  furs,  as  the 
northern  trapper  is  more  inclined  to  dicker  and 
drive  for  a  better  bargain  than  many  of  -the 
southern  trappers  I  have  noticed,  take  whatever 
the  buyer  wanted  to  offer  for  their  furs.  This 
matter  I  hope  will  be  corrected,  as  it  means  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  trappers  each  season  in 
furs  he  takes  that  he  does  not  receive  pay  for. 
Wrong  cannot  always  win  over  right. 

I  find  the  part  that  the  fur  and  wild  life  divi- 
sion of  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Department 
has  to  do  with  the  production  of  muski-at  furs  is 
handled  in  a  most  reasonable  and  intelligent  man- 
ner, and  I  hope  for  its  successful  continuation 
along  the  present  lines.  Some  northern  states 
have  so  much  legislation  as  to  be  over-burden- 
some to  the  producers  of  muskrat  furs.  In  Michi- 
gan and  Minnesota  the  purchaser  or  lessee  of  a 
muskrat  farm  or  marsh  must  pay  the  conserva- 
tion department  50c  for  each  muski-at  the  depart- 
ment estimates  to  be  on  the  marsh,  a  license 
costing  from  five  to  fifty  dollars  is  charged  on 
top  of  this,  and  then  the  conservation  department 
charges  an  additional  5c  tax  on  each  pelt  you 
produce.  I  didn't  like  to  mention  this  and  I  only 
did  it  to  help  you  appreciate  what  your  Louisiana 
Conservation  Department  is  doing  for  you. 
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i'iue   Nursery   at   Bogalusa,   La. 
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iitlurested   Area   of   Longleaf   Pine   Near  Bogalusa,   La. 
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National  Foresters  Inspect  Louisiana  Protected  Areas 


FRED  MORRILL,  assistant  United  States  For- 
ester of  Washington,  D.  C,  Major  John  D. 
Guthrie,  pubhc  relations  division  of  forestry 
and  assistant  to  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
H.  J.  Eberly  of  the  state  forestry  fire  cooperation 
division  of  New  Orleans  in  company  with  V.  H. 
Sonderegger,  state  forester  of  New  Orleans,  and 
R.  D.  Cagle  chief  ranger  of  state,  were  in  Winn- 
field  recently  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  for- 
ests of  Louisiana.  Winnfield  and  Winn  parish 
was  the  last  section  visited,  the  party  starting 
out  about  February  22,  visiting  every  section  of 
the  State,  Florida  parishes.  Southeastern  section. 
Central  and  North  Central  Louisiana. 

No  smoke — and  cut  over  lands  reforesting 
themselves  were  two  features  that  provoked  the 
most  comment  together  with  the  vast  timber  re- 
sources of  the  State  is  the  announcement  made 
by  Mr.  Morrill,  who  said,  "Louisiana  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  timber  producing  states 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  great  producer.  The 
results  of  protection  from  fire  is  very  satisfac- 
tory." 

"Trees  grow  so  rapidly  that  protected  cut- 
over  areas  reforest  themselves  so  easily  and  so 
rapidly  that  a  supply  of  timber  is  assured  for  a 
long  time  with  the  proper  protection  from  fires 
and  other  enemies." 

Major  Guthrie,  a  native  of  Virginia  but  whose 
work  is  with  the  United  States  Forestry  division 
in  Oregon  was  lavish  in  his  praise  of  Louisiana 
as  a  producer  of  trees. 

"With  the  climatic  conditions  so  favorable 
the  rapid  growth  of  trees  in  this  section  can  be 
made  a  crop  just  the  same  as  corn  or  any  other 
field  crop.  Besides  the  timber  that  can  be  pro- 
duced there  is  the  valuable  naval  stores  products, 
the  pulp  wood,  and  post  timber,  all  of  which 
can  be  grown  in  a  comparatively  few  years,  pro- 
duced from  the  thinning  of  areas  where  timber 
is  being  grown.  Louisiana  forests  have  been  con- 
sidered mines,  but  henceforth  they  will  have  to 
be  considered  crops." 

"The  State  is  wealthy  in  mineral  resources, 
oil,  salt  and  many  others,  which  when  used  can 
not  be  replaced,  while  the  forests  are  crops  that 
can  be  regrown  as  fast  as  they  are  used  if  just 
a  few  laws  of  protection  are  observed." 

When  asked  the  question  as  to  how  Louisiana 
compared  in  reforestation  and  protection  with 
the  west  coast  and  especially  Oregon,  Major 
Guthrie  stated  that  Louisiana  had  every  ad- 
vantage. 

"Our  climate  is  more  severe  and  the  growth 
is  slow.    The  soil  is  rocky  and  only  in  rare  in- 


stances does  a  section  naturally  reforest  itself. 
Planting  is  the  only  means  of  reforesting,  and 
this  is  very  expensive,"  .stated  Major  Guthrie. 

"We  are  pioneering  in  reforestation  and  pro- 
tection in  Oregon.  Land  owners  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  the  timber  supply  is  exhau.stible,  and 
while  we  have  some  who  co-operate  there  are 
many  more  who  do  not.  Louisiana  has  become 
forest  minded  and  the  long  period  of  educating 
the  people  to  the  importance  of  reforestation  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  that  can  be  grown 
and  its  protection  is  now  bearing  fruit." 

"Louisiana  is  a  wonderful  state  and  the  peo- 
ple are  still  unaware  of  her  wealth  producing 
natural  resources,"  he  concluded.  —  Wiiinfield 
American. 


DUCK  BAY 


By   DR.   J.   RAYMOND    HUME 

No  words  of  mine  can  e'er  portray 
The  beauties  'round  this  lonely  bay: 

Encircling  marsh  spreads  far  and  near, 
A  refuge  for  the  white-tailed  deer. 

And  reed-thatched  homes  of  muskrat  show 
Beyond  a  clump  of  roseo. 

On  Rabbit  Island's  jungly  lair, 

The  rice-birds  to  the  world  declare: 

"No  fairer  land  is  there  than  this  .  .  . 
Here  wild  folk  live  in  perfect  bliss." 

And  as  a  spokesman  for  mankind, 
I  have  no  fairer  place  in  mind. 

The  morning  fog  by  one  is  seen 

Through  light  of  dawn  as  magic  screen, 

From  out  whose  silver  maze  there  springs 
The  sound  of  myriad  fairy  wings. 

With  break  of  day,  illusions  flee, 
The  fairies  prove  to  be  dogris. 

The  rays  of  sun,  a  mighty  host, 

Soon  rout  the  grey  and  misty  ghost. 

With  streams  of  red  and  streams  of  gold, 
The  waters  of  the  bay  unfold. 

And  life  begins,  unhampered,  free. 
About  this  tiny  inland  sea. 

As  fleeting  hours  of  day  pass  by. 
On  water,  land  and  in  the  sky. 

The  hosts  of  Nature,  unafraid, 

Afar  from  Man,  and  things  Man-made, 

Disport  themselves  as  wild  folk  do. 
The  way  instinct  directs  them  to. 

All  men  should  find  this  bay  and  isle. 
This  virgin  realm,  and  rest  awhile. 

There  glimpse  at  life,  unhampered,  free. 
The  way  that  all  life  ought  to  be. 

And  Nature,  in  her  subtle  way, 

Will  charm  their  foolish  cares  away. 
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Butt  log  and  second  log'  containing  632  feet  Doyle  Scale. 


Eighty  feet  of  giant  cypress  on  3  log  cars,  total  six  logs 
containing  14,162  feet  Doyle   Scale. 
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V.  H.  SONDEREGGER 


A  NOTHER  giant  of  the  forest  in  Louisiana  was 
/\  cut  during  the  month  of  May.  A  cypress 
■*  *■  1,283  years  old  was  cut  by  the  Lyons 
Lumber  Company  in  the  lower  part  of  Livingston 
parish.  The  tree  yielded  six  logs  and  scaled,  ac- 
cording to  the  Doyle  Rule,  14,162  board  feet. 

The  interesting  feature  was  the  fact  that  this 
cypress  tree  was  as  sound  as  a  dollar  at  the  butt, 
the  tree  being  cut  two  and  one-half  feet  above 
the  ground.  It  measured  ninety  inches  inside  the 
bark  narrow  way. 

From  the  two  pictures  shown  herewith,  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  the  grade  of  this  cypress  is 
exceptionally  fine,  but  unfortunately  the  tremen- 
dous weight  of  this  tree  when  falling  caused  a 
check,  but  otherwise  the  tree  is  remarkable  for 
the  amount  of  high  grade  close-grain  lumber  it 
will  cut. 

Eighty  feet  of  the  tree  was  utilized  for  logs 
and  the  last  log,  a  ten-foot  log,  measured  forty- 
nine  inches  across  the  small  end  inside  the  bark. 
The  information  as  to  the  balance  of  the  top  was 
not  obtained.  , 

In  determining  the  age,  ring  counts  were  made 
of  the  butt  cut  and  the  highest  number  of  annual 
rings  to  the  inch  was  fifty-four,  and  these  were 
found  on  the  last  inch  of  the  log  near  the  bark. 
The  lowest  number  of  annual  rings  obtained  was 
thirteen  rings  to  the  inch,  and  the  average  was 
28.-3  annual  rings  to  the  inch;  that  is,  the  average 
growth  of  the  cypress  tree  was  28.3  years  for 
one  inch  of  radius.  In  this  way  the  writer  deter- 
mined the  age  of  the  tree  as  1,283  years,  including 
the  age  for  the  two  and  one-half  foot  stump  that 
was  left. 

Herewith  is  a  resume  of  the  six  logs  that 
were  cut  from  this  large  cypress  tree  and  which 
are  shown  on  the  picture.  It  took  three  flat  cars 
to  haul  this  tree  to  the  mill. 

Length 


16' 
16' 
11/ 
10' 


The  above  scale  represents  the  woods  scale 
and  does  not  include  the  extra  length  allowed  for 
trimming  purposes. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  B.  A.  Bateman, 
of  the  Forestry  Department  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  for  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation,  which  was  made  in  the  woods 
as  the  logs  lay  on  the  ground. 


Diameter 

Doyle  Scale 

68" 

3,072' 

61" 

3,249' 

57" 

2,809' 

54" 

2,500' 

49" 

1,266' 

49" 

1,266' 

VOLl 

JME 

Doyle 

Scrlbncf 

3.354' 
3,721' 
3,136' 
2,601' 
2,880' 

3.020' 
3.190' 
2.700' 
2,180' 
2,430' 

484' 

432' 

DIAMICTEK  Length 
Small    Knd 

1st    log   71"  12'   8" 

L'nd  log  65"  16'  5" 

3rd   log-  60"  16'   6" 

4tli   log  55"  16'   2" 

5th   log  52"  20'   11" 
Sou 

48"  4' 


Used  Length   80   feet. 

Merchantable   length. 

Trimming.s  included  86  feet  plus  8  inches. 

Tup  broken  out — entire  remaining  part  sound. 

This,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  is  the  second 
oldest  tree  that  has  been  cut  in  Louisiana.  The 
oldest  tree  that  was  cut  in  Louisiana,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  oldest  living  tree  in  the  East,  was 
the  famous  Edenborn  cypress  which  was  cut  in 
1924  on  Coochie  Brake  in  Winn  Parish.  How- 
ever, the  cypress,  at  the  time  it  was  cut,  had  died 
and  was  too  old  to  be  of  much  value,  as  the  first 
thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground  were  hollow. 

The  cypress  that  is  herewith  recorded  is  abso- 
lutely sound  and  was  a  tree  harvested  at  the  right 
time,  as  it  had  reached  its  maturity  and  was  not 
adding  any  more  growth.  In  fact,  the  last  inch 
took  fifty-four  years,  which  shows  the  tree  had 
reached  its  maturity  and  if  permitted  to  stand 
longer,  would  have  declined  and  degraded. 

A  great  deal  of  comment  has  been  made  about 
cutting  such  large  trees  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
but  it  is  the  problem  of  reforestation  to  cut  trees 
that  have  reached  maturity  and  obtain  whatever 
commercial  value  and  profits  that  are  contained 
therein.  Trees  are  similar  to  all  other  living 
things,  and  reach  an  age  of  maturity-  where  they 
then  proceed  into  a  decline  and  this  decline,  if 
permitted  to  continue,  is  a  financial  loss. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Hardtner,  of  Urania,  Louisiana, 
has  been  keeping  a  record  of  large  trees  in  our 
State.  Mr.  Hardtner  furnished  the  following 
information  on  two  cypress  trees  still  standing 
in  his  community: 

Chicl\asaw  Creek  Cypress: 

120  feet  tall,  measured  from  t.'^'o  feet  above  ground. 
Diameter  64  inches  above  the  swell. 
Merchantable  length  64  feet. 
Estimated  contents,    14,400   feet. 

Brooms   Cypress: 

96  feet  tall,  measured  three  feet  above  ground. 
Diameter  76  inches,   6  feet  from  ground. 
42  inches  at  SO  feet  height. 
Estimated  contents  15,192  feet. 
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Joseph  Gustave  Kohn 


Sy  R.  A.  STEINMAYER 

Curator,   Tulane  University  Museum, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


ON  March  10,  1904, 
Mr.  Joseph  Gus- 
tave  Kohn,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  New 
Orleans  and  a  distin- 
guished student  of  Na- 
ture, donated  to  the  Tu- 
lane University  of  Lou- 
isiana a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  specimens  of 
wild  life  of  Louisiana. 
Recognition  of  his  valu- 
able contribution  was 
made  at  that  time  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  city 
and  in  the  publications 
of  the  University  which 
are  now  a  part  of  Tulane's  important  records. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  give 
belated  credit  to  Mr.  Kohn,  but  to  cherish  his 
memory  and  relate  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth 
of  today  something  of  the  character,  thorough- 
ness, and  value  of  his  accomplishment,  and  the 
criteria  by  which  one  may  recognize  a  true 
naturalist. 

Joseph  Gustave  Kohn  as  a  lad,  encouraged  by 
his  parents,  developed  a  hobby  for  gathering  the 
denizens  of  the  waters,  woods,  swamps,  and 
marshes  of  Louisiana.  This  hobby  remained 
with  him  during  his  transition  from  boyhood  to 
manhood.  At  college,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
academic  work,  he  elected  those  subjects  which 
would  assist  him  in  a  more  scientific  understand- 
ing of  this  subject.  After  his  college  days,  his 
eagerness  for  more  knowledge  of  wild  animals 
led  him  to  continue  his  study  abroad,  both  in  the 
classroom  and  by  association  with  the  foremost 
naturalists  of  Europe.  For  fifty  years,  during  his 
leisure  hours  from  business,  he  collected  a  speci- 
men of  every  known  species  of  wild  animal  life 
found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. "Such  a  collection  had  been  often  con- 
ceived by  other  naturalists,  but  it  could  proceed 
no  further  than  the  theoretical  state,  as  it  meant 
not  only  the  desire  but  practically  unlimited 
means."-  In  his  collection,  every  branch  of 
natural  history  is  completely  represented — a  ser- 
vice which,  at  that  time,  had  not  been  performed 
for  the  students  of  any  other  state. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  time, 
education,  money,  and  labor  that  Mr.  Kohn  spent 


Josej)h  Gustave  Kohn,  the  son  of  Joachim 
Kohn  and  Marie  Thalie  Martin,  was  bom  in 
New  Oiieatis,  Louisiana,  on  March  18,  1837. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  Louisiana 
and  completed  his  studies  in  France.  From  the 
time  of  his  boyhood  he  had  an  innate  desire 
for  the  study  of  natural  history.  Later,  due 
to  fortunate  circumstances  of  having  inde- 
■pedent  means  which  kept  him  from  going 
into  active  business,  he  devoted  his  leisure 
time,  ivhen  not  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  his  property  and  that  of  his  family,  to  his 
hobby.  Mr.  Kohn  married  Miss  Mary  Rickard 
in  Neiv  Orleans.  They  had  two  children — 
Marie  Therese  Kohn,  now  residing  in  Paris, 
and  George  Arthur  Kohn,  a  resident  of  this 
city.  He  died  in  Neuilly,  France,  oyi  the  7th 
day  of  September,  1906,  and  his  wid.ow  died  in 
A^etc  Orleans  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  1921.^ 


■Tlie  writer  is  indebted  for  the  biographical  information  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Gustave  Kohn  to  his  son,  Mt.  George  Arthur  Kohn, 
and   to  a  close  life-long  friend   of  his  father,   Mr.   Edgar  Grima. 

'Times-Democrat,  March  10,   1904. 


in  assembling  his  col- 
lection one  can  readily 
realize  that  it  does  not 
embrace  an  amateurish, 
non-scientific  exhibit  of 
nondescript  material, 
but  a  valuable  collection 
correctly  assembled, 
classified,  labeled,  and 
prepared  in  a  scientific 
manner. 

Joseph  Gustave  Kohn, 
the  true  naturalist,  went 
forth  under  Nature's 
skies  and  sagaciously 
collected  his  material  in 
their  native  habitats. 
Those  of  you  who  have  stealthly  stalked  a 
bird  to  his  roost  or  nest  by  his  whistle,  the  frog 
to  his  pool  by  his  croak,  or  the  mammal  to  his 
lair  by  his  call,  are  fully  aware  of  the  innumer- 
able patient,  anxious,  and  sometimes  fruitless 
moments  that  awaited  Mr.  Kohn  in  his  quest  for 
some  new  species  to  add  to  his  growing  collection. 
Visualize,  if  you  will,  and  picture  him  on  one 
of  our  innumerable  tortuous  bayous,  his  flounder- 
ing through  cypress  swamps,  his  upland  expedi- 
tions during  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  the  darkness 
of  the  night  in  search  of  more  material  and  you 
have  before  you  the  indomnitable  character  and 
desirable  attributes  of  a  true  student  of  nature. 

Nor  were  his  pathways  free  from  danger  at 
all  times.  He  was  as  zealous  in  his  collection  of 
the  deadly  swamp  rattler  as  he  was  in  securing 
a  beautifully  colored,  meek  humming  bird. 

The  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  love  he  displayed  in 
his  hobbj^  brought  to  him  support  from  people  in 
every  walk  of  life  from  all  parishes  of  the  state. 
The  scientist,  doctor,  farmer,  business  man, 
hunter,  and  trapper  assisted  him  in  his  study  by 
either  securing  or  notifying  him  of  the  habitat 
of  a  rare  specimen. 

His  collection  has  been  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  students  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Lou- 
isiana as  well  as  to  the  many  grade  and  high 
school  students  and  visitors  who  have  visited  the 
Museum  since  the  collection  has  been  placed  upon 
exhibition.  The  mature  person  as  well  as  the 
student  may  learn  from  this  collection  a  great  deal 
of  the  geographic  and  physiographic  distribution 
of  the  species,  their  colorations,  camouflage, 
etc.,  without  the  hardships  that  were  Mr. 
Kohn's. 
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The  collection  includes  about  4500  specimens 
of  birds,  300  specimens  of  fishes,  1800  specimens 
of  reptiles,  under  which  head  is  classified  snakes, 
turtles  and  lizards,  100  or  more  mammals  and 
hundreds  of  crustaceans  and  mollusks.  Then 
there  are  numerous  varieties  of  insects  and  every 
important  plant  that  thrives  in  the  soil  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Among  the  specimens  of  birds  may  be  men- 
tioned the  horned  grebe,  the  pied-billed  grebe,  the 
loon,  the  American  herring  gull,  the  ringbilled 
gull,  the  laughing  gull,  Franklin's  gull,  Bona- 
parte's gull,  the  Caspian,  royal,  least,  sooty  and 
noddy  terns,  the  black  skimmer,  the  rare  booby, 
the  snake-bird,  the  double-crested  cormorant  and 
other  varieties  of  cormorant,  the  brown  and 
American  white  pelicans,  the  frigate  or  man-o'- 
war  bird,  a  score  of  varieties  of  the  duck  from 
the  common  mallard  to  the  rare  cowheen,  scoters 
and  geese  of  all  kinds  and  the  whistling  and 
trumpeter  swans.  There  are  waders  of  every 
sort,  including  the  roseate  spoonbill,  the  white 
scarlet  and  glossy  ibis,  bitterns,  egrets,  green 
and  night  herons,  cranes,  rails,  gallinules,  phala- 
ropes,  stilts,  woodcocks,  snipes,  knots,  sandpip- 
ers, curlews,  plovers  and  turnstones.  Of  the 
land  birds  there  are  good  specimens  of  quails, 
prairie  chickens,  pigeons  of  every  variety,  doves, 
buzzards,  kites,  hawks,  eagles,  caracaras,  hows, 
the  Carolina  Paroquet,  the  seldom-seen  ani, 
cuckoos,  kingfishers,  woodpeckers,  whippoorwills, 
chuckwills  widows,  humming  birds,  flycatchers, 
grassets,  pewees-larks,  jays,  crows,  blackbirds, 
ricebirds,  grackles,  gruckles,  finches,  sparrows, 
grosbeaks,  twees,  indigo  birds,  black-throated 
buntings,'  tanagers,  quakers,  martins,  cedar 
birds,  veriers,  creepers,  warblers,  yellow-breasted 
chats,  redstarts,  thrushes,  pipits,  thrashers, 
mocking  birds,  catbirds,  wrens,  titmouses,  king- 
lets, and  ant  snatchers.  There  are  not  less  than 
400  different  species  of  birds,  and  there  is  an 
average  of  ten  varieties  of  each. 

Of  the  reptiles  found  in  the  State  there  are 
approximately  180  specimens.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  lake  siren,  the  mud  eel,  the 
hellbender,  salamanders  and  tritons  of  every 
variety,  twenty  species  of  toads  and  frogs,  worm 
snakes,  the  crowned  tantilla,  spreading  adders, 
black  and  sand  vipers  and  dozens  of  moccasins. 
In  this  list  are  to  be  classed  the  many  different 
kind  of  king  snakes,  the  coach,  the  chicken,  the 
garter,  the  water,  the  live  oak,  the  ring-necked, 
the  black  runner,  the  harlequin,  rattlesnakes  and 
many  other  kinds  of  snakes.  Also  represented  by 
well-preserved  specimens  is  the  lizard,  the  turtle, 
the  terrapin,  the  mobilian,  the  baur,  the  croco- 
dile  and  the  alligator.    Of  the   reptilian   fauna 


there  are  in  all  about  114  species,  belonging  to 
fiifty-six  genera  and  representing  twenty-five 
families  in  eight  orders. 

Among  the  mammals  is  a  .splendid  specimen 
of  the  Louisiana  beaver,  an  animal  now  thought 
to  be  extinct.  Mr.  Kohn  .secured  his  specimen 
about  twenty  years  ago.  All  the  specimens  in  this 
section,  including  otters,  squirrels,  rabbits,  coons 
and  the  like,  are  well  mounted  and  in  excellent 
condition. 

There  is  a  complete  collection  of  mollusc,  with 
specimens  of  every  shell  ever  found  in  the  State. 
Likewise  there  is  a  fine  botanical  display,  which 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  hundred  or  more 
specimens  of  native  trees,  shrubs  and  grasses. 
The  mollusc  and  plants  are  still  packed  in  cases 
and  are  not  yet  accessible. 

As  to  the  youth  or  embryonic  scientist  who 
desires  to  qualify  some  day  as  a  naturalist,  let 
him  gauge  himself  by  Mr.  Kohn's  standards  such 
as,  love  for  the  open  and  the  wild  life  that  grows 
there;  sufficient  financial  means;  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  indomnitable  courage ;  willingness  to  under- 
go hardship;  unlimited  patience;  and  a  skill  that 
is  akin  to  ai't.  Commence  your  training  as 
sagaciously  advised  by  the  poet  Bryant:  "To  him 
who  would  hold  communion  with  nature,  go  forth 
under  the  open  sky  and  list  to  Nature's  teach- 
ing." 

Study  the  wild  life  of  your  state  in  its  natural 
habitats  and  learn  about  their  habits.  By  so  do- 
ing you  will  accomplish  far  more  for  yourself 
and  your  neighbor  in  the  interest  of  science  and 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  presei'vation 
of  a  wild  life  heritage  that  is  yours  than  you 
possibly  could  by  wantonly  killing  and  eventually 
assisting  in  eradicating  forever  some  of  the  wild 
life  of  our  State. 
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{Continued  from  page  9) 
tation.  In  addition  to  these  mentioned  are,  of 
course,  farmland  owners,  and  also  cement,  cave, 
ice,  quarry,  wagon,  fertilizer,  hotel,  clay,  refrac- 
tory, coke,  and  many  other  companies,  as  well  as 
church  organizations,  sanitoriums,  granges  and 
civic  and  other  groups  interested  in  public  wel- 
fare. 
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Louisiana  Nature  Guardians 

"Upo7i  my  honor,  as  a  Louisiana  Nature  Guardian,  I  promise  to  take  care  of  all  our 
natural  friends,  to  guard  and  protect  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  as  far  as  possible 
influence  others  to  do  the  same." 


WHEN  the  Nature  Guardian  Club  of  Louisi- 
ana was  formed  several  years  ago,  it  met 
an  instant  and  hearty  response  from  the 
teachers  and  the  school  children  all  over  the  State. 
From  a  small  interested  group  it  has  grown 
steadily  into  a  mighty  force  of  thousands  of  young 
conservationists.  These  children  are  the  proud 
possessors  of  handsome  lithographed  badges,  and 
certificates  of  membership.  New  Clubs  are  being 
formed  each  week  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Educational  Bureau  to  enroll  every  Louisiana  boy 
and  girl,  white  or  colored,  under  the  Nature 
Guardian  banner. 

How  You  Can  Become  A  Nature  Guardian 


YOUR  PART 

Consult  your  teacher. 

Ask  that  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the  Nature 
Guardian  Club  be  explained  to  you  and  the  class. 

Ask  for  an  application  card. 

Get  a  responsible  person  to  indorse  it,  after 
proving  that  you  fully  understand  the  duties  of  a 
Nature  Guardian. 

Sign  the  application  and  mail  the  card,  or  give 
to  your  teacher,  to  send  with  cards  from  all  the 
class. 

OUR  PART 

We  send  the  application  card. 

We  send  you  a  handsome  badge,  a  certificate 
of  membership.  Nature  Guardian  pamphlets  and 
other  literature. 


This  is  all  free,  and  is  carried  on  with  the 
purpose  of  instilling  into  the  children's  minds  a 
knowledge  of  Louisiana's  wild  life  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  its  economic  value  to  the  State. 

It  also  aims  to  develop  individual  humanita- 
rianism.  Even  within  this  short  time  an  amazing 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  our  young  folks  toward  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  Louisiana's  natural  resources. 


My  Dear  Guardians  : 

This  is  vacation  time  and  during  these  happy 
leisure  hours  in  woods  and  field  you  will  hear  the 
birds  singing  everywhere. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  the  birds  will  add 
much  to  your  pleasure,  by  their  beautiful  colors 
and  lovely  notes. 


But  what  about  the  insects  that  you  will  see 
and  feel,  too,  I  suppose?  Will  they  add  to  the 
joy  of  life? 

The  birds  are  the  natural  enemies  of  insect 
life.  The  mocking  bird  that  sings  so  sweetly 
couldn't  get  along  very  well  without  a  great  num- 
ber of  bugs  and  other  insects  at  each  meal,  which 
are  about  ten  minutes  apart  throughout  the  day. 

Every  bird  is  a  policeman  ranged  on  the 
farmer's  side.  If  they  are  raising  cotton,  they 
have  to  fight  that  terrible  enemy,  the  boll  weevil. 
This  insect  causes  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  each  year.  These  weevils  fur- 
nish a  large  per  cent  of  the  bird's  food. 

Which  shall  we  have,  an  increasing  number  of 
harmful  insects  and  ruined  crops  or  cheerful  bird 
friends,  and  a  plenteous  harvest! 

Each  Guardian  can  do  his  share  this  vacation 
in  protecting  our  Louisiana  birds,  and  in  per- 
suading others  to  do  so.  Is  not  this  work  a  big 
and  necessary  project? 

Guardians,  think  it  over ! 

The  Editor. 


We  are  glad  to  have  Nolan  join  our  circle  and 
feel  sure  that  he  will  be  a  loyal  Guardian. 

Labadieville,  La., 

June  8,  1931. 

Dear  Editor:  I  wish  to  become  a  Nature 
Guardian.  Kindly  send  me  an  application  blank 
as  early  as  possible. 

Yours  truly, 

Nolan  Naquin. 

Vinton,  La., 
June  8th,  1931. 

Dear  Editor:  I  would  like  to  join  the  Nature 
Guardian  Club.  My  name  is  Ray  Perry,  Jr.  Please 
enroll  me  as  a  Guardian,  and  send  me  the  pin  and 
bulletins  necessaiy. 

Respectfully, 
Ray  Perry,  Jr. 

Here  are  two  themes,  one  by  a  very  youthful 
Guardian,  and  the  other  by  an  older  Guardian 
from  Covington,  La. : 

WOODPECKER 

The  woodpecker  is  a  wonderful  bird;  he  kills 
all  the  worms  and  bugs  that  eat  up  the  trees.  He 
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will  eat  all  the  ants  that  come  all  over  the  tree. 
People  should  not  nail  up  signs  as  the  nails  makes 
a  hole  and  the  worms  and  bugs  get  in  the  hole 
and  kill  the  tree.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
birds.  Some  birds  are  bluejay,  redbird,  robin 
red  breast,  redwing,  blackbird,  ducks  and  rails 
and  redbirds  and  doves. 

Anna  Lee  D'aquin. 

Anna  Lee  is  giving  some  good  advice  about 
caring  for  trees!  Don't  nail  boards  or  signs  to 
trees. 

The  Forestry  Department  of  the  Women's 
Civic  Organization  of  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana, 
in  observance  of  "Louisiana  Day,  offered  first 
and  second  prizes  to  the  8th,  9th,' 10th,  and  11th 
grades  of  the  Lake  Charles  High  School,  Landry 
Memorial  High  School,  and  the  St.  Charles 
Academy  for  the  best  essays  on  the  subject: 

"The  Importance  of  the  Protection  and  Pres- 
ervation of  the  Flora,  Fauna  and  Bird  Life  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana." 

Two  of  the  resulting  essays  are  given  here- 
with: 

The  Importance  of  the  Protection  and  the 

Preservation  of  the  Natural  Flora, 

Fauna  and  Bird  Life  in  Louisiana 

By  Walter  Ogden, 
Landry  Memorial  High  School, 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

We,  the  people  of  the  beautiful  State  of  Louis- 
iana, can  at  this  time  boast  that  our  State  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  Nation  in  natural  resources 
pertaining  to  plant  life,  animal  life,  and  bird 
life.  Shall  we  still  be  able  to  boast  of  these  nat- 
ural resources  in  tlie  coming  years?  Protection 
and  preservation  must  be  made  for  them  if  we 
want  to  preserve  them  for  the  future. 

Louisiana  has  long  been  known  the  world  over 
for  her  beautiful  plant  life.  Practically  any  kind 
of  plant  can  be  found  within  her  boundaries.  Her 
flowers  attract  the  eyes  of  tourists  who  tell  other 
people  how  beautiful  the  State  of  Louisiana  is. 
At  this  time  Louisiana  can  also  boast  of  having 
the  largest  variety  of  trees  in  the  nation  than  any 
other  state  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Florida. 
Our  trees  have  been  a  great  source  of  wealth  to 
us  in  the  past;  so  why  not  protect  and  preserve 
this  wealth  for  the  future?  Do  you  know  that 
we  have  only  2,200,000  acres  of  forests  left  in 
this  State?  And  that  they  are  being  cut-over  at 
the  rate  of  250,000  to  300,000  acres  per  year? 
Just  take  these  numbers  and  figure  out  how  long 
the  forests  will  last  at  this  rate.  Reforesting 
would  help  to  take  care  of  this,  but  not  unless  we 
will  all  have  to  understand  our  part  before  it  will 
have  a  good  effect. 

Louisiana  can  boast  of  leading  all  other  states 
in  the  abundance  of  fur-bearing  animals.  It  has 
been  found  that  trapping  furnishes  employment 
to  15,000  people,  and  that  more  muskrat  pelts  are 
produced  in  Louisiana  than  in  any  other  state. 
Louisiana  has  established  "ranches"  on  which  the 


muskrat  is  given  protection,  and  is  allowed  to 
propagate.  Muskrat  pelts  enrich  the  state  with 
about  .^5,000,000  each  year.  "Protect  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  and  remain  rich"  .should  be  a 
slogan  to  protect  trapping  for  the  coming  years. 

Louisiana  ranks  up  at  the  top  in  bird  life.  It 
is  estimated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  wild  wat<;r- 
fowl  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  spend  their 
winters  in  Louisiana.  The  State  realizes  that 
she  is  responsible  for  these  refugees  and  so  has 
set  aside  four  wild  life  sanctuaries.  The.se  .sanc- 
tuaries will  protect  and  preserve  the  bird  life 
for  the  future  for  us  and  also  for  the  states  from 
which  they  come.  Another  way  m  which  Louisi- 
ana has  provided  protection  for  her  bird  life  is 
the  game  laws.  Before  the  game  laws  came  into 
effect,  some  hunters  would  shoot  and  kill  the 
fowls  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

All  in  all,  we  should  realize  the  importance  of 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  our  plant, 
animal,  and  bird  life.  We  should  see  how,  by  giv- 
ing them  protection,  we  would  thereby  preserve 
these  resources  for  the  future  generations. 


The  Importance  of  the  Protection  and  the 

Preservation   of  the  Natural   Flora, 

Fauna  and  Bird  Life  in  Louisiana 

"The  Flower  of  the  South"  is  a  title  which 
has  appropriately  been  applied  to  our  state, 
Louisiana,  which  abounds  in  wild  life  and  nu- 
merous varieties  of  plants  and  shrubs.  But, 
through  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance,  this 
wealth  of  nature  has  been  preyed  upon  to  such 
an  extent  that  Louisianians  have  become  aware 
of  a  depletion  and  have  concluded  that  protec- 
tive measures  are  essential  for  their  preser\-a- 
tion. 

Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the  wan- 
ton slaughter  of  the  myriads  of  migratory  birds 
that  make  Louisiana  their  annual  wintering 
ground,  and  to  their  certain  disappearance  with 
the  settlement  of  the  state  and  the  usurpation 
of  the  forests,  fields,  and  streams  that  had  fur- 
nished shelter,  food  and  breeding  places  for 
these  feathered  hosts.  The  food  value  and  eco- 
nomic importance  of  the  migratoiy  birds, 
amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars  annually, 
justify  the  widspread  interest  in  their  preser- 
vation. Not  less  important  is  the  aesthetic 
value  of  birds — the  inspiration  they  give  to  the 
moral  sense,  and  the  charm  and  beauty  which 
they  lend  to  the  life  around  us.  Researches 
into  the  economic  value  of  insectivorous  bii-ds 
have  proved  that  they  insure  the  farmer  against 
insect  pests,  a  serious  menace  to  the  agricul- 
tural wealth  of  the  state.  Valuable  in  other 
ways  are  the  game  birds,  which  not  only  fur- 
nish delightful  recreation  to  the  great  armies 
of  sportsmen,  but  add  materially  to  the  food 
supply  of  masses  of  people. 

Louisiana  is  endowed  with  exceptionally 
large  areas  and  cover  suitable  for  a  number 
of  the  furbearing  animals,  such  as  the  musk- 
rat,  raccoon,  and  opossum,  and  has  become  an 
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important  fur  producing  state.  While  the  var- 
iety of  furbearing  animals  in  Louisiana  is  not 
as  great  as  in  some  states,  the  abundance  of 
those  species  she  possesses  places  her  well  to 
the  front. 

Louisiana,  in  recognition  of  her  responsibil- 
ities, has  provided  laws  for  the  protection  of 
her  wild  life,  limiting  the  amount  of  the  hunt, 
the  extent  of  the  season,  etc. 

But  Louisiana's  duty  with  regard  to 
conservation  does  not  end  here.  Many  of  the 
shrubs  and  wild  flowers  which  are  the  pride 
of  our  state  will  soon  disappear  utterly  unless 
the  public  is  taught  to  appreciate  them  as  they 
grow.  Some  species  have  already  actually  been 
exterminated,  and  this  is  due  largely  to  inces- 
sant picking.  Owing  to  the  efiiorts  of  flower 
protection  organizations,  which  urge  that  the 
rarer  wild  flowers  should  be  protected  by  law, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  pass  bills  against  the 
indiscriminate  gathering  of  wild  flowers. 

Besides  the  pleasure  which  wild  flowers  af- 
ford all  lovers  of  nature,  flowers  are  also  of 
importance  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  From  flowers 
is  obtained  the  pollen  essential  in  making 
honey,  and  the  scents  for  perfume;  flax  and 
indigo  are  valuable  commercially ;  and  recently 
a  process  has  been  discovered  by  which  rubber 
can  be  made  of  the  goldenrod. 

The  people  of  Louisiana  are  awakening  to 
a  realization  of  the  enormous  worth  of  the 
plants  and  shrubs  of  our  state  and  are  lending 
their  aid  in  the  campaign  to  prevent  their  ex- 
termination. 

Zita  Gadamal, 

St.  Charles  Academy, 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Donaldsonville,  La. 

June  17,  1931. 

Deae  Editor:  I  have  the  cutest  little  rabbit. 
I  got  him  for  Easter  and  when  I  first  got  him  he 
was  coal  black.  But  just  lately  he  has  been  turn- 
ing brown.  The  first  week  or  so  he  was  very  wild 
so  wild  that  I  couldn't  take  him  out  of  his  pen. 
One  time  I  did  and  he  ran  under  the  house  and 
what  a  time  I  had  getting  him  out!  Lately  he 
has  been  very  tame  and  when  I  call  him  he  will 
run  to  me.  None  of  my  family  cares  much  for 
animals  and  all  of  them  find  it  very  hard  to  catch 
Bunny  as  he  is  called,  but  all  I  have  to  do  is  call 
him.  All  the  others  call  him  and  he  pricks  up  his 
ears  listens  a  while  and  finally  decides  it's  not  me. 

I  love  to  see  him  play  around  on  the  lawn.  He 
will  jump  around,  run  a  little  piece,  and  then 
nibble  on  a  bit  of  grass.  Some  times  when  he  is 
scared  he  will  crawl  under  my  dress.  Every  night 
I  put  him  up  in  his  pen  and  every  morning  I  let 
him  out.  He  plays  around  in  the  yard  and  never 
runs  away.  I'm  sure  I  enjoy  him  more  than  I 
would  all  the  Easter  eggs  in  the  country. 

Yours  truly, 

Mary  Elizabeth  Marchand, 

P.  S.  Sometimes  I'll  take  a  picture  of  him  to 
send  to  you. 


We  welcome  the  following  new  members  into 
our  Club: 


Doris  Hill, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Deniso   Simoneaux, 

White  Castle,  La. 
LouIh  Funck, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Harold  E.stes  Herbert, 

Plaquemine,  La. 
Osie   Bourg, 

Raceland,  La. 
Dolores   McManemin, 

Selma,  La. 
Anna  Mae  Sevin, 

Thibodaux,  La. 
Adlene  Cararas, 

Violet,  La. 
Audrey  Adams, 

White  Castle,  La. 
Eddie  Kidmie, 

White  Castle,  La. 


Una  Mae  Eochete, 

Ho[uma,  La. 
Murle  Marie  Smith, 

Houma,  La. 
Kvelyn  Laacola, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Madelon  Martin, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Mary  Cemiglia, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Ruth  Franks, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
James  P.  Kelly, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Gladys  Lewis, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Klsie  Rhea  Selser, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Eleanor  Ricketts, 

Eaton  Rouge,  La. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  members 
at  any  time,  and  shall  be  glad  to  print  their  poems, 
themes,  and  letters  about  any  of  the  natural 
resources  of  Louisiana.  We  hope  that  our  next 
issue  will  contain  many  interesting  articles  by 
members  of  our  club. 

Address  all  letters  to: 

Nature  Guardian  Editor, 

Department  of  Conservation 

New  Court  Building,  N.  0. 


FOREST  RESERVES  DONATED  TO 
PUBLIC 


(Contimced  from  page  8) 
planted.  Several  hundred  acres  each  year  for 
many  years  have  been  thus  reforested.  Experi- 
mental planting  has  its  place  where  different 
species  are  tried  out  to  determine  their  adapt- 
ability to  certain  soils  and  conditions. 

More  and  more  each  year  the  scenic  reserva- 
tions are  being  visited  by  tourists  and  used  for 
overnight  camping.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Franconia  and  Crawford  Notches,  Monad- 
nock.  Pawtuckaway  and  Pillsbury,  where  care- 
takers are  employed  during  the  Summer  months 
to  keep  the  camping  areas  clean  and  respectable 
and  to  prevent  abuse.  Not  for  some  years  have 
funds  been  appropriated  with  which  to  purchase 
additional  forest  lands,  except  the  recent  special 
acquisition  of  Franconia  Notch.  It  is  coming  to 
be  appreciated,  however,  that  the  State  is  respon- 
sible for  taking  care  of  the  more  frequented 
reservations  and  providing  for  their  proper  use 
by  the  public.  Gifts  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
groups  are  giving  to  our  State  what  some  other 
States  have  appropriated  large  sums  to  acquire. 
This  is  true  even  of  property  treasured  through 
several  generations  in  one  family  where  the 
present  owners  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
State  will  manage  them  for  the  public  benefit  in 
ways  which  meet  the  wishes  of  the  donor. 
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J.  P.  BRIANT 

A 

.  STEP  LUMBER  COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
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Dealers   in 

Rough  and  Dressed  Lvimber 

Office 
600  N. 
Corner 

Office  Phones 

GAL.    4128 

and   Yards                                                           4129 

Broad  St.                                                             3012 

Toulouse                                                             7920 
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AMERICAN  CREOSOTE 
WORKS 

..    (INCORPORATED) 

Creosoted  Construction  and  Highway 
Materials  of  Every  Description 

PLANTS 

NEW   ORLEANS,    LA.— LOUISVILLE,   MISS. 
WINNFIELD,   LA. 

Capac  ty    100,000,000    ft.    board    measure    annually 

PRIVATE    FREE    WHARF    FOR    OCEAN    VESSELS 
AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


M.  Mills  &  Company 

Producers   and    Shippers 

Famous    Bayou    Cook    and    Cyprian    Bay    Oysters 
Fresh   River  and  GuK  Fish 

Louisiana's  Famous  Frogs — Oysters  August    15th  to  May    1st 
Distributors  of  NORDIC  FISH  the  pick  of  the  catch 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Lacoste  Fur  Co.,  Inc. 

Raw  Furs  and  Alligator  Skins 

316-320  Gravier  St.  300-306  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


West  End  Marine  Iron 
Works,   Inc. 


Specializes 

Technical  Work,  Gas  Engines,  All  Marine 

Repairs  and  Oxy-Acetyline  Welding, 

Gear  Cutting 

West  End  GAIvez  7910  New  Orleans 


(Successor    to    Iml.    Albert   Schmidt) 

NATURALIST,   TAXIDERMIST,    FURRIER 

AND  TANNER 

irds,    Quadrupeds,    Snakes,    Frogs,    Alligators,    Fishes 

and   Testaceous  Animals  Stuffed  and   Mounted 

PHONE  FR.  7016 


)      2509    Royal   Street 


New   Orleans,    La. 


SOLARI' 

S               1 

Everybody    Shops 

( 

SOLARI' 

S              1 

CHARLESTON  HOTEL 

Lake  Charles'  Newest  Fire  Proof, 

175  Rooms,  All  Baths,  Running 

Ice  Water,  and  Ceiling  Fans 


LAKE   CHARLES, 


LOUISIANA 


We   Own   and   Control 

Our 

Trapping    Lands 


Long  Distance 


Martinez-Mahler   Company 
RAW  FURS 

221    South  Peters  Street 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Southern  United  Ice  Co. 


ICE  -  COAL  -  COLD  STORAGE 


HAMMOND, 


LOUISIANA 
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THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 


{Continued  from  page  3) 
Carolinas  were  drawn  upon.  After  a  time  these 
states,  beginning-  to  feel  the  pinch  of  scarcity,  de- 
clined to  give  up  their  birds.  Then  Tennessee  and 
other  neighboring  states,  and  finally,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas  were  successively  requisi- 
tioned. By  the  time  Mexico's  birds  came  to  be 
drafted,  some  of  the  states  that  had  originally 
furnished  stock  were  clamoring  for  it  themselves. 
Mexico's  birds  became  harder  to  get  and  were 
not  always  satisfactory,  and  some  experiments 
in  breeding  quail  for  stocking  were  made. 

Not  long  after  this  the  commercial  breeder 
of  bobwhite  came  on  the  stage.  One  in  particular 
in  Tennessee  advertised  extensively  in  the  lead- 
ing sportsmen's  magazines.  According  to  his 
story,  he  had  extensive  quail-raising  farms;  he 
shipped  birds  anywhere;  he  produced  more  birds 
than  all  other  agencies  combined.  And,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  charged  from  two  to  three  dollars 
for  each  bird,  according  to  the  number  handled. 
As  these  lines  are  written  his  advertisements 
still  appear  in  magazines.  But  late  in  March  of 
this  year  his  little  bubble  was  punctured.  He 
was  suspected  of  being  crooked,  and  his  opera- 
tions were  investigated.  It  was  found  that  up- 
wards of  40,000  quail  were  being  distributed 
each  year  by  him,  and  that  nearly  all  of  them  had 
been  trapped  by  farmers  in  neighboring  states 
and  bought  at  fifty  cents  each.  When  his  prem- 
ises in  Memphis  were  raided,  a  large  lot  of  birds, 
crated  for  shipment,  were  found,  but  the  pro- 
prietor was  not  at  home.  Bogle  had  bungled,  but 
he  is  still  at  large. 

The  moral  is:  If  each  state  will  look  after  its 
own  quail,  as  Ohio  is  doing,  more  crooks  will  be 
free  to  earn  an  honest  living. 


Practical  Conservation 
Conservation  is  a  much-abused  term,  nowa- 
days, but  to  us  it  means,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
our  wild  life,  merely  protection  from  death,  and 
helping  to  live.  And  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Westchester  County  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, of  New  York,  has  put  into  operation  a  plan 
thait  bids  fair  to  protect  wild  life  and  to  make  of 
its  territory  an  immense  sanctuary. 

It  is  Westchester  County's  fate  to  adjoin  the 
great  swarming  place  of  humans — New  York 
City.  Its  land-owners  face  a  condition  that  is 
becoming  increasingly  intolerable.  When  the 
hunting  season  opens,  the  swarms  of  armed  ones 
invade  the  lands  of  home-owners,  golf  clubs,  or 
what  not,  intent  only  on  killing  birds  and  game. 


So  a  special  committee  of  the  Association 
formed  the  corporation  called  Landowners'  Mu- 
tual Protection,  to  protect  its  members  from  tres- 
pass, and  to  provide  the  wild  animals,  birds  and 
plants  with  sanctuaries.  In  three  months  nearly 
5,000  acres  have  been  posted  again.st  trespass. 

A  headquarters  is  maintained  and  police 
assistance  may  be  obtained  at  any  hour.  Pro.se- 
cutions  are  vigorously  pressed  and  sub.stantial 
fines  follow  conviction.  The  potential  relief  to 
the  harried  wild  life  is  incalculable. 

The  plan  seems  worthy  of  emulation  by  thou- 
sands of  similarly  harassed  communities.  Wil- 
liam Vogt,  White  Plains,  New  York,  is  manager 
of  Landowners'  Mutual  Protection,  Inc.,  and  will 
be  glad  to  help. 


INSPECTING  GASOLINE  OFFERED 
FOR  SALE  IN  ILLINOIS 


{Continued  from  page  13) 

flash  point  of  kerosene;  also  an  automobile  to 
cover  his  territory.  It  was  found  in  practically 
all  cases  that  inspectors  had  suitable  space  in 
their  homes  to  install  the  equipment,  thus  saving 
the  State  thousands  of  dollars  in  rent  for  district 
laboratory  quarters. 

Following  complete  State  organization  all  dis- 
tributors were  informed  that  it  was  compulsory 
for  them  to  notify  the  district  inspector  by  tele- 
phone or  otherwise  upon  receipt  of  either  gaso- 
line or  kerosene  in  carload  lots.  The  co-operation 
extended  the  Division  by  major  units  and  inde- 
pendent distributors  was  beyond  belief.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  new  order  of  things.  Distillation 
tests  soon  became  popular  with  the  distributor 
for  now  he  knew  what  he  was  buying. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  Illinois  Oil  Inspection  Act  was  the  direct 
means  of  bringing  into  the  State  of  Illinois  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  gasoline.  Refiners  who  heretofore 
had  been  shipping  material  not  wholly  within 
specifications  were  advised  to  bring  their  prod- 
ucts up  to  standard  or  suifer  the  consequences. 

While  the  Illinois  Division  of  Oil  Inspection 
operates  independently  of  the  Department  having 
in  charge  the  collection  of  the  gasoline  excise  tax. 
the  two  work  as  a  unit  and  in  complete  harmony. 

All  inspection  records  are  open  to  the  public. 
The  daily  and  monthly  reports  of  inspectors  are 
invaluable  to  the  Department  of  Finance,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  Motor  Fuel  Tax  Law  is 
administered.  Employees  of  the  Division  of  Oil 
Inspection  are  under  State  Civil  Service. 
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R.  J.  Dorn  Company,  Inc. 

Manufacturers 

"Asbestone"  Asbestos-Cement 
Corrugated  Roofing  and  Siding 

Office  and   Factory:   New    Orleans,    La. 
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Washington  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

BOGALUSA— FRANKLINTON — ANGIE 
LOUISIANA 

Capital   and  Surplus $      131,000.00 
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TRANSFER  TO  STATES  OF  PUBLIC 
LANDS  FAVORED  BY  CONSER. 
VATION  COMMITTEE 


(Continued  from  page  7 ) 

1.  The  future  disposition  o£  the  remaining  vacant,  un- 
reserved, unappropriated  public  lands  and  the  adoption 
of  a  definite  program  of  conservation  of  grazing  resources 
either  through  ownership  or  control  by  the  States  or  by 
Federal  administration. 

2.  The  use  and  conservation  of  water  resources  in- 
cluding reclamation  and  flood  control. 

3.  The  conservation  of  subsurface  mineral  resources 
with  respect  particularly  to  the  position  which  the  States 
should  occupy  in  any  program. 

4.  The  conservation  of  timber  resources  with  special 
consideration  of  national  forest  areas,  their  usefulness 
within  present  limits,  and  the  matter  of  additions  to  or 
eliminations  from  those  limits. 

5.  Changes  in  administration  which  might  produce 
greater  efficiency  in  the  conservation  and  use  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Consideration  of  the  questions  submitted  has  led  the 
Committee  to  the  following  general  conclusions  and 
specific  recommendations. 

General   Policies 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee: 

1.  That  all  portions  of  the  unreserved  and  unap- 
propriated public  domain  should  be  placed  under  respon- 
sible administration  or  regulation  for  the  conservation 
and  beneficial  use  of  its  resources. 

2.  That  additional  areas  important  for  national  de- 
fense, reclamation  purposes,  reservoir  sites,  national 
forests,  national  parks,  national  monuments,  and  migra- 
tory-bird refuges  should  be  reserved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  these  purposes. 

3.  That  the  remaining  areas,  which  are  valuable  chiefly 
for  the  production  of  forage  and  can  be  effectively  con- 
served and  administered  by  the  States  containing  them, 
should  be  granted  to  the  States  which  will  accept  them. 

4.  That  in  States  not  accepting  such  a  grant  of  the 
public  domain  responsible  administration  or  regulation 
should  be  provided. 

5.  We  recognize  that  the  Nation  is  committed  to  a 
policy  of  conservation  of  certain  mineral  resources.  We 
believe  the  States  are  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
such  conservation,  but  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  any  program  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
wise  use  of  those  resources.  Such  a  program  must  of 
necessity  be  based  upon  such  uniformity  of  Federal  and 
State  legislation  and  administration  as  will  safeguard 
the  accepted  principles  of  conservation  and  the  reclama- 
tion fund.  When  such  a  program  is  developed  and  ac- 
cepted by  any  State  or  States  concerned,  those  resources 
should  be  transferred  to  the  State.  This  is  not  intended 
to  modify  or  be  in  conflict  with  the  accepted  policy  of 
the  Federeal  Government  relating  to  the  reservation 
stated  in  conclusion  No.  2  above. 

Special    Recommendations 

1.  That  Congress  pass  an  act  granting  to  the  respective 
public-land  States  all  the  unreserved,  unappropriated  pub- 
lic domain  within  their  respective  boundaries,  conditioned, 
however,  that  in  order  to  make  the  grant  effective,  the 
States  desirious  of  accepting  it  shall  so  signify  by  act  of 
legislation.  A  copy  of  the  accepting  act  signed  by  the 
governor  and  attested  by  the  great  seal  of  the  accepting 
State,  when   transmitted  to   the   President  of  the   United 


States,  shall  operate  as  an  application  lor  the  dear  llfjt- 
ing  of  the  lands  granted,  and  the  proceedings  thereon 
sliall  follow  under  the  dirfeotion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  in  the  case  o£  selections  heretofore  made  by 
public-land  States  under  State  land  grants. 

2.  That  for  States  not  accepting  the  grant  Congress 
shall  include  in  the  act  a  provision  that  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  State  land  commission,  or  State  land  com- 
missioner, as  the  case  may  be,  authorized  thereto  by  the 
State  legislature,  the  President  should  by  Executive  order 
designate  the  unreserved,  unappropriated  public  domain 
in  such  State  as  a  national  range. 

Existing  laws  and  appropriations  pertaining  to  the 
national  forests  should  be  extended  to  national  ranges 
in  so  far  as  applicable,  including  grazing  research  and 
range  improvements,  and  disposition  of  receipts,  home- 
stead provisions,  and  the  prospecting  for  and  utilization 
of  minerals. 

National  ranges  should  include  public  lands  withdrawn 
for  mineral  or  other  purposes  when  the  use  of  the  land 
for  grazing  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
withdrawal. 

3.  In  the  same  act  of  Congress  it  should  be  provided 
that  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  any  State  within  10 
years  thereafter  dealing  with  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  unreserved,  unappropriated  public  domain, 
the  President,  by  Executive  order,  may  establish,  when 
authorized  by  Congress,  a  national  range  in  such  State, 
comprised  of  all  such  public  domain,  including  lands  with- 
drawn for  mineral  or  other  purposes  whose  use  for  graz- 
ing is  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  with- 
drawal. 

4.  Areas  of  unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  do- 
main granted  to  the  States  shall  be  clear  listed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  established 
procedure  as  to  mineral  or  nonmineral  character.  In  the 
case  of  lands  classified  as  nonmineral  in  character,  those 
passed  to  the  States  should  be  in  fee  simple,  and  pend- 
ing the  transfer  of  lands  to  the  States  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  recognize  in  so  far  as  possible  any  method 
inaugurated  by  the  States  to  regulate  the  movement  of 
livestock  on  such  lands  to  prevent  overgrazing  that  is  not 
discriminatory  between  the  States. 

In  the  case  of  lands  classified  as  mineral  in  character, 
title  to  the  State  should  be  in  fee  simple,  except  for  the 
reservation  in  the  United  States  for  specified  mineral 
or  minerals  found  by  the  Interior  Department  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  land  at  the  time  of  clear  listing,  and  with 
reservation  in  the  United  States,  its  permittees,  lessees, 
or  grantees,  of  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  lands,  to 
prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  such  minerals. 

5.  There  should  be  temporarily  excepted  from  the 
grant  the  areas  shown  on  the  map  submitted  to  this  com- 
mittee by  the  Forest  Service,  entitled  "Areas  proposed  by 
Forest  Service  as  additions  to  existing  national  forests 
or  for  establishment  as  new  forests." 

And  in  order  to  determine  what,  if  any,  areas  should 
be  taken  from  or  added  to  the  national  forests,  a  board 
should  be  created  for  each  State  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, one  designed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  two  by  the  State.  The  power  and 
duty  of  such  boards  shall  be:  (1)  To  decide  what,  if  any, 
lands  within  such  proposed  areas  shall  be  added  to  the 
national  forests;  (2)  to  decide  what,  if  any.  areas  within 
existing  national  forests  shall  be  restored  to  the  public 
domain;  (3)  additions  to  national  forests  should  be 
limited  areas  chiefiy  valuable  for  forest  purposes,  except 
upon  request  of  the  State  involved;  (4)  the  board  shall 
endeavor  to  correct  and  round  out  the  boundaries  of  na- 
tional forests  by  the  consolidation  of  areas  wherever  prac- 
ticable; (5)  the  board  shall  report  its  findings  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  complete  its 
findings  within  one  year  from  appointment  of  the  board. 
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Recommend    Map   As   Basis  for   Study 

The  committee  recommends  the  use  of  map  No.  1 
merely  as  a  basis  for  consideration  of  the  board,  not  as 
an  expression  of  opinion  or  suggestion  that  those  areas 
be  added  to  the  national  forests. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  method  o£  procedure 
win  expedite  clear  listing  of  the  remaining  lands. 

Whatever  areas  are  not  included  within  a  national 
forest  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  board  shall  then 
pass  to  any  accepting  State  to  be  clear  listed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  general  grant. 

The  board  herein  created  shall  be  organized  upon  the 
passage  of  the  act,  and  any  State  may  elect  to  defer 
acceptance  of  the  grant  in  paragraph  1  until  the  deter- 
mination of  the  board  has  been  made. 

6.  The  board  should  also  be  authorized  to  select  ad- 
ditional reservations  important  for  national  defense,  for 
reclamation  purposes  and  reservoir  sites,  for  national 
parks  and  monuments,  and  for  migratory-bird  refuges, 
and  to  recommend  that  they  be  set  aside  for  the  pui-^ 
poses  indicated  and  be  excluded  from  lands  granted  to 
any  accepting  State,  and  such  recommendation  when 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  such  areas  from  the  grant;  provided, 
however,  that  the  recommendations  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  the  clear  listing  to 
the  State  of  any  of  the  land  which  might  be  so  reserved. 

If  a  majority  of  the  board,  or  in  the  case  of  national 
defense,  and  (or)  for  reservoir  sites  on  interstate  streams, 
two  members  thereof  request  that  a  definite  area  for  the 
purposes  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  be  excluded 
from  the  clear  listing  of  any  tract  for  further  study  to  be 
given  the  subject,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
exclude  such  definite  areas  from  the  clear-listed  lands. 

This  board  shall  also  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be 
its  duty,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  elimination  of  lands  from  existing 
reservations,  withdrawals,  and  classifications  when  such 
action  is  deemed  proper  by  the  board. 

7.  Areas  restored  to  the  unreserved  and  unappropriated 
public  domain  through  the  cancellation  of  any  rights  or 
claims  or  release  of  withdrawals  should  be  subject  to 
adjudication  and  clear  listing  or  reservation,  as  herein 
provided. 

8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  of  the  lands  classified  and  disposed  of  as 
herein  provided  and  remaining  in  public  ownership  should 
be  authorized  to  exchange  any  such  lands  with  States  or 
private  owners  for  other  lands  of  equal  value  with  a 
view  to  consolidating  ownership  for  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion and  administration.  In  the  making  of  such  exchanges 
longstanding  priority  of  use  of  grazing  areas  should  be 
given  due  consideration  and  no  exchanges  completed  until 
after  full  hearing  has  been  accorded.  Similar  authority 
should  be  extended  by  an  enabling  act  to  the  States  as  to 
any  public  lands  granted  thereby,  and  also  as  to  any 
lands  granted  to  the  State  by  previous  enabling  or  other 
acts. 

9.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  consolidation  of  exist- 
ing State  holdings  within  the  States  not  accepting  the 
general  grant,  so  that  administration  and  control  may  be 
more  efficiently  exercised,  the  State  should  be  authorized, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  thereover,  to  select  any  isolated  area  not 
in  excess  of  four  sections  of  the  unreserved,  unappro- 
priated public  domain,  such  as  consolidated  with  nearby 
areas  of  State-owned  lands,  would  effect  the  purpose  men- 
tioned; and  upon  clear  listing  of  such  selections,  title 
should  then  pass  to  the  State  as  in  the  case  of  other 
State  land  grants. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  authorized 
lo  clear  list  areas  previously  withdrawn  for  the  protection 


of  stock-watering  places  and  areas   with-drawn  for  stock 
driveways  upon  a  showing  by  the  State  that  they  are  no    JL. 
longer   required. 

11.  As  to  all  grants  provided  for  in  the  act,  the  land 
should  pass  to  the  States  impressed  with  a  trust  for  ad- 
ministration and  rehabilitation  of  the  public  domain  and 
for  public  institutions  and  with  such  restrictions  as  Con- 
gress might  deem"  appropriate. 

General    Restrictions    Deemed    Desirable 

Tlie  following  general  restrictions  are  deemed  desir- 
able: 

(a)  The  lands  passing  to  the  several  States  under  the 
provisions  of  this  proposal  shall  be  subject  to  lease,  sale, 
or  other  disposition  as  the  State  Legislation  may  deter- 
mine; provided,  however,  that  all  sales  of  such  lands 
shall  be  made  only  at  public  auction  after  previous  ad- 
vertising and  with  reservation  of  subsurface  minerals. 

(b)  None  of  such  lands,  nor  any  estate  or  interest 
therein,  shall  ever  be  sold  or  leased  except  in  pursuance 
of  general  laws  providing  for  such  disposition. 

(c)  All  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  per- 
manent disposition  of  the  lands  and  every  part  thereof 
shall  be  placed  in  a  permanent  fund  to  be  safely  invested 
and  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  State  against  diversion  or 
loss. 

12.  The  present  conservative  policy  of  reclamation  de- 
velopment should  be  continued.  Under  it,  construction 
expenditures  each  year  are  restricted  to  the  payments 
from  settlers  and  the  income  from  other  sources  provided 
for  in  the  law.  If  payments  are  not  made  works  will  not 
be  built.  This  makes  of  reclamation  a  sound  business 
policy  and  is  a  strong  influence  toward  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  contracts. 

Where  projects  require  a  larger  investment  than  can 
be  met  from  the  reclamation  fund,  they  should  be  dealt 
with  by  Congress  in  special  acts  similar  in  character  to 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 

We  recommend  that,  in  the  undertaking  of  any  project, 
there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  relating  to  the  appropriation,  control,  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  water  or  with  vested  rights  secured  thereunder. 

Past  experience,  coupled  with  the  urgent  need  of  ad- 
ditional funds  for  accelerating  and  continuing  construc- 
tion work  on  irrigation  projects,  points  conclusively  to  the 
desirability  of  adopting  a  definite  policy  relative  to  hydro- 
electric development,  under  which  the  power  receipts 
should  be  used;  first,  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  power  plant 
and  appurtenant  works;  second,  the  cost  of  the  reservoir 
and  dam  which  regulates  the  delivery  of  water  to  the 
plant;  and  after  that,  all  net  revenues  should  be  credited 
to  the  reclamation  revolving  fund. 

The  policy  should  be  continued  of  having  a  central 
organization  to  design  and  build  works,  but  to  transfer 
these  works  to  the  control  and  management  of  the  water 
users  as  soon  as  the  projects  are  settled  and  developed. 

Approve    Excerpt   of    Engineers'    Report 

13.  We  approve  and  adopt  from  the  Report  of  Commit- 
tee of  the  Irrigation  Division  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  made  Oct.  4,  1928,  the  following: 

The  conservation  of  the  water  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  country  should  be  under  public  control 
and  in  order  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  the  making 
of  comprehensive  plans  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments should  gather  data,  compile  statistics,  and  con- 
duct studies  necessary  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
projects. 

The  regulation  of  the  flow  of  streams  for  the 
prevention  of  floods  and  for  the  best  possible  utiliza- 
tion of  the  waters  shold  be  undertaken  by  the   States, 
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or  jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the  States  under 
such  suitable  forms  of  cooperation  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate under  the  constitutional  authority  now  delegated 
to  each.  They  should  prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive 
plans  for  such  regulation  and  should  bear  an  equitable 
portion  of  the  cost  of  water-storage  and  flood-control 
work  when  the  economic  aspects  after  full  investiga- 
tions are  found  to  be  favorable,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  cost  should  be  allotted  to  flood-control,  irrigation, 
power-development,  municipal  water-supply,  and  other 
purposes. 

■^Tiere  protection  against  flood  waters  results  from 
the  regulation  of  stream  flow  by  means  of  reservoirs  or 
otherwise,  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  flood-control 
work  not  assumed  by  the  Federal  or  State  Government 
should  be  assessed  against  the  lands  and  other  proper- 
ties which  receive  benefit  therefrom. 

14.  Whatever  be  the  method  adopted  for  the  use  and 
disposition  of  the  public  domain,  any  final  administrative 
act  must  be  based  upon  a  survey  of  the  areas  involved. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Congress  be  asked 
to  provide  appropriations  sufficient  to  enable  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  sur- 
vey of  the  remaining  unsurveyed  areas. 

15.  In  the  administration  of  the  public  domain  as  a 
national  range  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be 
given  to  those  methods  which  will  perpetuate  the  best 
interests  of  the  livestock  industry,  including  long-time 
permits  for  grazing,  and  developing  water  holes  to  permit 
the  complete  use  of  the  range.  The  program  should  in- 
clude consideration  of  a  year-round  permit  system  al- 
located so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  entire  graz- 
ing areas  of  the  State. 

Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  areas 
vital  for  both  grazing  and  watershed  protection  to  the  end 
that  both  interests  receive  constructive  administration. 


lO.  That  the  present  ratio  of  participation  by  th';  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  construction  of  Federal-aid  high- 
ways be  continued  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Location  and  Protection  of  Stock  Driveways 
17.  The  location  and  protection  of  stock  driveways 
should  be  given  immediate  con.sideration.  i'endlng  the 
determination  of  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be 
transferred  to  the  State  accepting  the  grant,  cooperative 
action  between  the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
the  stock-raisers'  associations  as  to  use,  location,  and 
policing  should  be  entered  into  where  possible.  Interstate 
driveways  should  be  retained  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  held  subject  to  use  determined  by  interstate  agree- 
ments. 

18.  We  adhere  to  tho  principle  that  in  all  matters 
clearly  involving  the  interest  of  two  or  more  States,  but 
not  that  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  all  questions 
arising  therefrom  should  be  settled  by  agreement  and 
compact  so  far  as  possible  and  not  by  Federal  interven- 
tion, save  on  appeal  to  the  courts  where  necessary.  This 
principle  has  proved  very  effective  recently  and  should 
be  more  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  future. 

19.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  that  as  to  ag- 
ricultural and  grazing  lands,  private  ownership,  except  as 
to  such  areas  as  may  be  advisable  or  necessary  for  public 
use,  should  be  the  objective  in  the  final  use  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  domain. 

20.  In  order  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  domain  and  the  various  reservations 
and  areas  now  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  promote  the  consen'ation  of  natural  re- 
sources, it  is  recommended  that  the  Congress  be  asked 
to  authorize  the  President  to  consolidate  and  coordinate 
the  executive  and  administrative  bureaus,  agencies,  and 
offices  created  for  or  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  use  and  disposition  of  the 
public  domain,  the  administration  of  the  natural  reser- 
vations, and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 


Blue,  Snow,  and  Canada  Geese  on  a  Gravel  Bank 
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MIRANDONA  BROS 

311-13  S.  Peters  St. 

RAW  FURS,  AND  ALLIGATOR  SKINS 

Phone  MAin  2056  New  Orleans, 


:iNS 

IS,  La.     I 


FOR 


COMMERCIAL,  FACTORY  AND 
HARBOR  PROPERTY. 


E.  B.  ROWAN 


209  Strand  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


PAINTS  and  VARNISHES 
I        Made  IN  Louisiana  FOR  Louisiana 
AMERICAN  PAINT  WORKS 

I  New  Orleans,  U.   S.   A. 


HOTEL 

VIRGINIA 

MONROE 

,   LOUISIANA 

All 

Modern 

Convenien 

c  e  s 

THE  ORIGINAL 

DAVID  BERNHARDT  PAINT 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

"Oldest   Reliable   Paint   House   South" 

317-23   Camp  St.  Phone  RAymond  5279 

New  Orleans,  La. 

"We   Have   No  Branches" 


DIXIE  MILL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

Pipe,  Valves,  Fittings,  Hose,  Belt- 
ing, Packing,  Tires,  Water  Works 
Supplies,      Contractors'      Equipment 


RAymond    6101 


New   Orleans,    La. 


COMPLETE 
Fishing  and  Hunting  Equipment 

PETERS  AMMUNITION 

A.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

130  Camp  St.  132  Carondelet  St. 


PHONES   MAin    1778-1779 

M.  FAURIA  &  SONS,  INC. 

AWNINGS— WINDOW    SHADES— VENETIAN 
BLINDS 

Tents — Tarpaulins — ^Yacht    Sails,    Etc. 

Canvas  Goods By  Yard  or  Roll 

Boat    Awnings — Our    Specialty 

1216-22   Royal  Street  New  Orleans,  La. 


PUMPS  —  MOTORS  —  SCALES 
Home    Light    Plants 
Home  Water  Plants 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

1000  St.  Charles  Avenue  New  Orleans,  La. 


New  Orleans  Stamp  &  Stencil 
Company,  Inc. 

Rubber  Stamps,  Stencils,  Marking  Devices 
RAymond  2960  330  Camp  Street 


TONY  MONJURE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Established   in    1684 

SHIPPERS  AND  PACKERS  OF  THE  BEST 
LOUISIANA  OYSTERS,   FISH  AND  SHRIMP 

Always  Fresh 

1  123   S.  Rampart  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 


PHONE   RAymond   6832 
Write  I 


LONG  DISTANCE 


O.  W.  SUHREN 
Battery  and  Electrical  Specialist 

EXIDE  Batteries 

SPARTON  HORNS 

BOSCH    Magnetos 

CHAMPION   Spark   Plugs 

857    Carondelet  St.  Phone  RA.    1035 

New    Orleans,    La. 
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NATION  LOSING  HIGH  POSITION  IN 
GASOLINE  EXPORTS 


(Co7itinued  frvm  page  12) 
the  other  eight  countries  was  approximately  5,000,000 
barrels  more.  Looking  at  the  situation  in  another  way, 
the  United  States,  as  one  of  the  nine  major  exporters, 
shipped  62.42  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1927;  61.21  per  cent 
in  1928;   56.2  per  cent  in  1929;   and  49.1  per  cent  in  1930. 

Another  factor  of  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
probable  exports  from  the  United  States  is  the  realUgn- 
ment  of  trade  channels  in  the  world  gasoline  market, 
whereby  quantities  of  gasoline,  comparable  with  those 
previously  shipped  to  the  United  States,  will  be  routed 
to  other  countries  previously  served  from  this  country, 
thereby  reducing,  to  a  corresponding  degree,  the  quan- 
tities exported  from  domestic  ports.  In  addition,  the 
present  competitive  ability  of  certain  foreign  producing 
countries  will  result  in  some  reduction  in  United  States 
exports. 

From  its  consideration  of  these  several  factors,  the 
Committee  estimates  that  gasoline  exports  from  the 
United  States  during  the  period  under  consideration  will 
total  29,200,000  barrels,  a  reduction  of  approximately  5,- 
300,000  barrels,  from  the  comparable  1930  total  of  34,519,- 
000  barrels.  For  the  purpose  of  clarification,  it  is  stated 
that  both  amounts  include  shipments  of  unblended  natural 
gasoline  from  California  ports  to  foreign  countries. 

The  summation  of  domestic  and  foreign  requirements 
indicates  that  the  American  oil  industry,  during  the  period 
under  consideration,  should  not  anticipate  a  total  motor 
fuel  demand  in  excess  of  252,000,000  barrels,  a  decline  of 
0.8  per  cent  from  the  comparable  1930  figure  of  254,108,000 
barrels. 

Estimates   Made  of  Gasoline  Supply 

To  meet  the  estimated  total  domestic  and  foreign 
motor  fuel  demand  of  252,000,000  barrels,  the  Committee 
anticipates  the  receipt  of  6,600,000  barrels  from  foreign 
sources;  the  withdrawal  of  17,400,000  barrels  from  stor- 
age; the  supply  of  3,860,000  barrels  from  miscellaneous 
sources;  and  the  production  of  224,140,000  barrels  at 
domestic  refineries. 

Estimates  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  all  reliable 
data  available  to  the  Committee  Indicate  that  receipts 
of  gasoline  from  foreign  refining  centers  will  be  reduced 
from  the  9,863,000  barrels  received  during  the  1930  period 
to  approximately  6,600,000  barrels  during  the  six  months' 
period  of  1931,  a  decline  of  3.263.000  barrels,  or  33  per 
cent. 

In  the  absence  of  final  data,  stocks  of  gasoline  held 
in  storage  at  refineries  on  April  1  have  been  calculated 
to  be  48,000,000  barrels.  The  Committee  has  estimated 
that  an  inventory  objective  of  30,600,000  barrels  for  stocks 
on  September  30,  therefore,  would  require  a  net  with- 
drawalfrom  gasoline  stocks  of  17,400,000  barrels  during  the 
period  under  consideration.  This  Is  comparable  with  the 
reduction  of  16,986,000  barrels  during  the  same  period 
of  1930. 

The  September  objective  of  30,600,000  barrels  is  some- 
what higher  than  the  27,184.000  barrels  which  the  Industry 
reported  to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  as  adequate 
for  working  stocks  on  the  corresponding  date  of  1930.  The 
increase  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  stocks  in 
certain  areas  should  be  slightly  higher  than  was  reported; 
that  several  new  plants  will  require  working  stocks; 
and  that  a  greater  demand  for  certain  types  of  premium 
motor  fuel  has  resulted  in  the  necessity  for  a  somewhat 
larger  inventory  than  was  adequate  in  the  past. 

Estimate  by  Committee 

It  is  estimated  that  3.860.000  barrels  will  be  supplied 
from  miscellaneous  sources   (the  production  of  motor  fuel 


at  natural  gasoline  plants,  the  addition  of  benzol,  and 
the  unblended  natural  ga.solinr;  Bhipped  from  California 
to  foreign  countries).  Subtracting  thl.s  miscellaneous  pro- 
duction from  the  estimated  total  production,  there  re- 
mains the  quantity  of  2247140,000  barrels  as  the  indicated 
amount  which  should  be  produced  at  domestic  refineries 
during  the  period. 

Following  a  careful  analysis  of  recent  trends  in  gaso- 
line recovery  in  each  of  the  refining  districts,  the  Com- 
mittee has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  average  pro- 
duction of  gasoline,  including  the  natural  gasoline  blended 
at  refineries,  will  equal  48.365  per  cent  of  the  crude  run. 
This  recovery  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  ratio  of  46.934 
per  cent  effective  during  the  1930  period. 

This  higher  production  per  unit  of  crude  run  is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  increased  output  of  cracked 
gasoline,  occasioned  by  the  greater  demand  for  'anti- 
knock' motor  fuels.  Applying  the  ratio  of  48,365  per  cent 
to  the  estimated  refinery  production  of  224,140,000  barrels, 
the  Committee  has  arrived  at  the  figure  of  463,434,000 
barrels,  as  the  estimated  quantity  of  crude  oil  which  will 
bo  required  in  the  production  of  the  estimated  gasoline 
output. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  crude  oil  for  pro- 
cessing, it  is  estimated  that  exports  will  amount  to  13,- 
000,000  barrels  during  the  period  and  that  an  additional 
15,000,000  barrels  may  be  represented  in  the  consumption 
of  crude  oil  directly  as  fuel,  in  crude  oil  transferred  to 
fuel  oil  stock,  and  in  losses  in  handling.  Crude  oil  exports 
from  the  United  States  during  1930  were  slightly  below 
the  levels  of  the  preceding  year  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  to  anticipate  any  upward  trend  during  the 
present  period,  as  foreign  competition  and  economic  de- 
pression in  foreign  countries  will  tend  to  hold  exports  of 
crude  oil  to  the  1930  level. 

Probable    Production 

The  summation  of  these  separate  needs  leads  to  the 
figure  of  491,434,000  barrels  as  the  total  estimated  crude 
oil  requirement  during  the  period  under  consideration. 
Deducting  the  estimated  crude  imports  of  30.000.000  bar- 
rels, there  remains  the  quantity  of  461,434,000  barrels  as 
the  estimated  total  requirement  of  domestic  crude  oil 
during  the  period. 

The  estimated  total  requirement  of  domestic  crude  oil. 
461,434,000  barrels,  represents  an  average  daily  require- 
ment, during  the  period,  of  2,521,500  barrels.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  directs  attention  to  its  estimate  (Table 
IV)  that  the  average  daily  requirement  will  not  be 
reached  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  period. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  present  trends  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  crude  oil  from  domestic  sources,  the  Com- 
mittee has  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  the 
relative  portions  of  the  national  requirements  which 
would  be  contributed  by  the  several  major  producing 
areas  during  the  period: 

Estimated  crude  oil  requirements,  April  1  to  Sept, 
30,  1931,  thousands  of  barrels.  A;  daily  average  same 
period,  barrels,  B;   per  cent  of  total,  C: 


A 

Texas    162,641 

Oklahoma    113,340 

California    96.624 

All   others   88,829 

Total   U.    S 461,434 


Continued    Reduction    Expected 

It  is  obvious  that  the  domestic  crude  oil  requirement 
of  461,434,000  barrels  is  obtainable,  in  some  determinable 
ratio,  by  current  production  or  bj"  withdrawals  from  the 
present  storage  of  oil  previously  produced.    The  preceding 


B 

C 

888,749 

35.25 

619,344 

24.56 

528.000 

20.94 

485.404 

19.25 
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Committee  on  Petroleum  Economics,  of  the  Federal  Oil 
Conservation  Board,  in  its  report  of  November  6,  1930, 
favored  a  reduction  of  crude  oil  stocks  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  barrels  daily  for  an  indefinite  period,  stating  that, 
at  such  a  rate,  seven  years  would  be  required  to  cut 
domestic  crude  oil  stocks  in  half. 

Although  it  appeared  doubtful  to  that  Committee  that 
such  liquidation  could  be  accomplished  during  a  period 
of  adverse  seasonal  and  cyclical  factors,  the  reduction 
in  field  and  pipeline  domestic  crude  oil  stocks  continued 
at  an  average  daily  rate  of  87,881  barrels  during  the 
period  October  1,  1930,  to  February  28,  1931.  The  present 
Committee  believes  that  a  comparable  reduction  should  be 
expected  during  the  period  now  under  consideration. 

An  examination  of  the  estimated  monthly  trend  in 
domestic  crude  oil  requirements  (Table  IV)  will  reveal 
that,  unless  some  portion  is  drawn  from  storage  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  period,  it  is  probable  that  a  pro- 
duction rate  would  be  established  which  would  prove  ex- 
cessive in  the  months  immediately  following  the  close  of 
the  period  now  under  consideration.  Without  some  limita- 
tion, the  effort  to  coordinate  supply  and  demand  at  that 
time  might  prove  more  burdensome  than  if  a  reasonable 
figure  were  established  as  the  maixmum  daily  production 
rate  to  be  effective  during  the  summer  period. 

Average  Stock  Reduction 

If  the  average  stock  reduction  effective  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  preceding  semester  should  con- 
tinue throughout  the  period  now  under  consideration, 
field  and  pipeline  stocks  of  domestic  crude  oil  would  be 
further  reduced  by  16,082,000  barrels.  With  such  reduc- 
tion in  stocks,  the  domestic  crude  oil  requirement  to  be 
met  from  production  would  amount  to  445,352,000  barrels, 
an  average  daily  rate  of  2,433,600  barrels. 

Should  it  be  determined  by  the  oil  industry  that  crude 
oil  inventories  should  be  liquidated  to  a  degree  compar- 
able with  that  indicated,  it  would  follow  that  not  more 
than  2,450,000  barrels  daily  should  be  produced  during 
any  portion  of  the  period  now  under  consideration. 

Data  are  not  available  showing  the  quantity  of  crude 
oil  held  in  oV  drawn  from  field  storage  in  each  of  the 
producing  States,   because  present  statistical  information 


is  divided  by  major  producing  areas  without  regard  to 
State  boundaries.  The  Committee,  consequently,  is  not 
in  a  position  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  each  produc- 
ing State  should  participate  in  the  reduction  of  crude 
oil  stocks.  Having  estimated  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  domestic  crude  oil  requirements  which  may  be  allo- 
cated to  each  of  the  major  producing  States  and  having 
further  reviewed'  national  accomplishments  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  crude  oil  stocks,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
decision,  as  to  the  quantity  which  should  be  drawn  from 
storage  and  that  which  should  be  supplied  through  pro- 
duction, is  one  which  may  best  be  determined  by  the  oil 
industry  in  each  of  the  States,  having  available  the  neces- 
sary data  regarding  the  amount  of  crude  oil  held  in 
storage  within  the  State  and  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween local  withdrawals  and  the  national  total. 

Accurate   Estimates  Needed 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the 
estimates  of  potential  production,  which  have  been  ac- 
(•epted  as  reliable,  are  in  excess  of  what  should  be  re- 
garded as  true  potentials  and  that  the  formulation  of 
more  accurate  estimates  would  be  of  economic  benefit  to 
the  oil  industry.  Since  large  amounts  of  crude  oil  are 
held  in  storage  primarily  as  an  Insurance  against  short- 
age, rather  than  as  working  stocks,  more  accurate  esti- 
mates of  potential  production  are  necessary  for  the  for- 
mulation of  an  adequate  long-time  policy.  It  is  suggested, 
therefore,  that  a  committee  of  competent  petroleum  engi- 
neers be  designated  by  the  oil  industry  promptly  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  developing  a  more  systematic 
method  for  estimating  potential  crude  oil  production. 

The  Committee,  further,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
determination  of  a  reasonable  maximum  daily  crude  oil 
production  rate  during  the  present  period  should  also 
consider  the  probable  domestic  crude  oil  requirements 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  or  the  thrae  months 
immediately  following  the  period  now  under  consideration. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  suggests  that  the  estimates 
presented  herewith  be  reviewed,  as  of  July  1,  1931,  in 
the  light  of  information  which  will  have  become  avail- 
able in  the  meantime,  and  that  the  present  estimates  be 
extended,  at  that  time,  to  include  the  period  October  1 
to  December  31,  1931. 


LOUISIANA  NAVAL  STORES 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

infancy,  and  chemical  engineers  or  students  who 
are  entering  this  course  of  work  will  find  a  very 
good  future  in  this  enterprise,  as  not  only  are 
there  many  unknown  pine  oil  products,  but  the 
research  will  work  into  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  not  only  the  oils,  but  also  of  the 
cellulose. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  naval  stores  for  Louisi- 
ana, it  is  very  promising.  The  Division  of 
Forestry  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Conser- 
vation has  now  under  its  protection  over  five 
million  acres  of  cut-over  lands  with  young  pine 
timber  growing  thereon.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
large  acreage  of  young  timber  that  is  being  pro- 
tected by  the  landowners.  All  of  this  young  tim- 
ber is  a  potential  naval  stores  crop,  and  will 
materialize  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years. 


As  previously  stated,  Louisiana  has  depended 
in  a  majority  upon  virgin  trees  for  naval  stores 
and  has  not  developed  to  any  extent  naval  stores 
operations  on  second  growth  pitch  pines. 

Louisiana  is  ideally  situated  for  timber  grow- 
ing and  the  pines,  when  protected  from  fires, 
grow  rapidly  and  restock  the  cut-over  lands  with 
trees  that  not  only  produce  naval  stores,  but  also 
lumber,  pulpwood,  and  other  forest  by-products. 
At  present,  only  the  three  species  of  pitch  pines 
are  used  for  naval  stores.  The  two  shortleaf 
pines;  pinus  echinata  and  pinus  taeda,  do  not 
contain  enough  turpentine  to  make  them  pay. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies,  and  also  the  large  naval  stores  opera- 
tors, that  are  carrying  on  the  research  work,  there 
is  no  question  that  Louisiana  will  again  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  naval  stores  industry. 

Forest  fire  protection,  efficiency  and  proper 
methods  of  streaking  the  trees,  are  the  prime  es- 
sentials for  replenishing,  at  a  low  cost,  the  trees 
which  furnish  a  fair  return  in  the  naval  stores 
industry. 
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FIRE   LOSS    IN   NATIONAL    FORESTS 
LOWERED  TO  RECORD  MINIMUM 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

ested  lands  in  private  and  State  ownership.  So 
■far,  approximately  40  States  have  joined  in  this 
movement  for  co-operation  regarding  Federal, 
State  and  privately  owned  forested  lands. 

The  other  States  have  not  yet  elected  to  come 
into  this  co-operative  movement.  There  should 
be  a  unified  or  common  set  of  principles  or  poli- 
cies governing  these  matters  throughout  the 
country. 

There  are  periods  of  years  in  some  regions 
in  which  the  rainfall,  snowfall  or  other  precipi- 
tation is  fairly  distributed,  with  resulting  rela- 
tively low  fire  danger.  Other  years  of  deficient 
rainfall  pave  the  way  for  fires  with  enormous 
destruction  to  life  and  property. 

Much  Damage  Caused 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  damage, 
and  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives,  have  resulted  from 
forest  fires  during  the  last  15  or  20  years.  In  the 
Forest  Service  alone,  in  the  year  1929,  16  em- 
ployes lost  their  lives  in  the  fires.  The  Forest 
Service  personnel  loss  of  life  in  forest  fires  runs 
about  four  or  five  men  in  the  average  season.  In 
many  cases,  these  fatalities  occur  as  the  result 
of  falling  trees  or  falling  rocks  from  steep  hill- 
sides as  the  fires  are  in  progress. 

The  goal  of  reducing  the  burned  area  to  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  was  reached  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1930.  The  success  in  attaining  that  re- 
sult is  attributable  to  the  availability  of  increased 
congressional  appropriations  for  fire-fighting 
personnel,  and  for  roads  and  trails  through  the 
forests,  which  are  essential  in  fire  protection,  and 
to  the  methods  of  management  of  personnel  and 
equipment. 

The  Forest  Service  has  3,000  men,  fire  guards 
stationed  at  elevations  to  watch  for  fires.  The 
majority  of  them,  while  primarily  serving  as 
lookouts  also  aid  in  fighting  fires.  The  Govern- 
ment is  constantly  developing  the  policy  of  taking 
personnel  from  the  valleys  to  the  elevated  areas 
to  function  as  lookouts  and  fire-fighters. 

The  prevention  angle  of  fire  control  is  vital 
in  every  State.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  forest  fires 
of  this  country  are  man-caused,  although  in  the 
extreme  West  there  is  a  similar  percentage  from 
lightning.  The  man-caused  fires  are  to  a  large 
extent  due  to  carelessness. 


BIOLOGICAL     SURVEY    IMPROVES 
PRACTICES  IN  PREDATOR  CONTROL 


(Continued  from  page  19 j 

use  of  poison,  and  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  men  employed  indicates  that  there  has  been 
little  careless  work. 

"We  are  sincerely  desirous  of  meeting  criti- 
cisms fairly  and  squarely,  and  many  members  of 
the  Mammal  Society  whom  I  met  in  Philadelphia 
indicated  their  belief  that  we  are  making  the 
improvements  they  have  been  urging.  We  shall 
diligently  pursue  our  investigations  as  to  what  is 
happening  on  the  trapping  and  poison  lines,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Society's  committee  on 
problems  of  predatory  mammal  control  send  out 
their  own  investigators.  Their  constructive  sug- 
gestions to  us  as  to  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  taking  these  animals  will  receive  hearty  and 
sincere  consideration. 

"We  are  not  working  for  the  extermination  of 
any  species  of  predatory  animals  or  rodents.  We 
seek  only  such  reasonable  control  as  will  keep  to 
the  minimum  the  damage  they  do  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  and  to  beneficial  forms  of  wild  life. 
Moreover,  it  is  inconceivable  to  many  who  know 
the  habits  of  the  coyote  that  this  wily  animal  can 
ever  be  exterminated.  In  many  areas  in  the 
national  forests  and  parks,  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  on  other  public  lands  the  Biological 
Survey  is  doing  absolutely  no  work  for  the  control 
of  either  predators  or  rodents  and  is  planning 
none. 

"Many  private  trappers  have  been  opposed  to 
our  control  work  because  the  pelt  of  the  coyote 
in  recent  years  has  come  to  be  a  valuable  fur.  The 
Biological  Survey  annually  employs  approxi- 
mately 300  men  who  use  poison  for  a  period  of 
less  than  five  months  late  in  fall  and  in  winter; 
but  it  was  estimated  after  a  careful  canvass  by 
our  field  men  last  year  that  more  than  8,000 
individuals  were  poisoning  fur  bearers,  without 
any  supervision  whatsoever.  At  the  Denver  con- 
ference of  control  workers,  I  met  representatives 
of  the  American  Raw  Fur  Trade  Institute.  These 
men  agreed  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  influence 
those  fur  houses  that  have  been  advertising  poison 
for  sale  to  discontinue  the  practice.  They  also 
expressed  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  Biological 
Survey  and  agreed  to  seek  the  enactment  of  State 
laws  to  prevent  the  use  of  poison  in  taking  wild 
animals,  except  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  or  of  some  responsible  agency  of 
the  State  governments." 
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CABLE    ADDRESSES 


Interfur-New    Orlei 
Sutfu,    New    York. 


s;    Chaitin-New    York; 
Bentley's    Code. 


PHONE   MAin    1997 

INTERNATIONAL  FUR 
MERCHANTS,  Inc. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

Affiliated    with 

International    Fur    Merchants,    Inc.,    New   York 

Chaitin-Bobrow,   Inc.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

L.   &  W.  Fuchs,  Leipzig,  Germany 


520  St.  Louis  St. 


New  Orleans,  La.. 


The  GrasseUi  Chemical  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

HEAVY  CHEMICALS 

ALKALIES — INSECTICIDES 

Office   and    Warehouse: 

1140  South  Robertson,  Cor.  Clio  St. 

Phones  MAin  3357-3358 

NEW  ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Landry  Memorial  High  School 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Boys 

Directed   by   The    Christian   Brothers 
LAKE  CHARLES.   LA. 


i 


WM.  T.  BURTON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

Boating,  Towing,  Dredging 
Clam  and  Oyster  Shells 


SULPHUR, 


LOUISIANA 


Marshall  Street  Garage 

General  Repairing  and  Storage 

1106-10  Marshall  Street 
Shreveport,  La. 

The  American  Bank  & 
Trust  Co. 

200  CARONDELET  ST.  NEW  ORLEANS 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits    $1,627,516.63 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
New  Orleans  Clearing  House  Ass'n 


^ 

BSa^SEPt! 

8^ 

SAND 
GRAVEL 

-fe^jUtrf^-^UK^^ 

SHEIIS 
CEMENT 

'T«ifMM|fHlts^  - 

[M^"y 

DIESEL- ELECTRIC      DREDGE     TCHEFUNCTA 

I>11HDGI]VG 

8I4HOWARD  AVE.        NEW  ORLEANS, LA. 

DELAWARE-LOUISIANA  FUR 
TRAPPING  CO.,  Inc. 

OPERATORS  OF  FUR  LANDS 

RAW  FURS 


529  IberviUe  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


EDGAR  A.  BATTISTELLA 
Res.  Phone  Gal.  5S38 


WALTER  BATTISTELLA 
Res.  Phone  Fr.  3656 


E.  BATTISTELLA  &  BRO. 

FISH.   CRABS,  SHRIMP,  TURTLE  &  OYSTERS 

Stalls   47-48    French    Fish    Market 

Market   Phones:   MAin  6740-0741 

NEW  ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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President  Issues  New  Regulations 

Regarding  Migratory  Game  Birds 


Amendment  to  Rules  Governing  Hunting,  Capture,  Killing,  Shipment 
and  Export  Ordered  and  Open  Seasons  Defined  in  Proclamation 

by  Chief  Executive 


PRESIDENT  Hoover  has  issued  a  proclamation 
amending  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  regarding  migratory  game 
birds  as  provided  for  under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act. 

The  new  regulations  further  amend  the  regu- 
lations of  July  31,  1918,  permitting  and  govern- 
ing the  hunting,  taking,  capture,  kilhng,  posses- 
sion, sale,  purchase,  shipment,  transportation, 
carriage  and  export  of  migratory  birds  and  parts 
thereof,  as  well  as  their  nests  and  eggs.  The  regu- 
lations also  define  the  open  seasons  on  and  pos- 
session of  certain  migratory  game  birds.  The 
proclamation  follows  in  full  text: 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  section  3 
of  the  Migratoiy  Bird  Treaty  Act  (40  Stat.  755; 
U.  S.  Code,  title  16,  sees.  703-711),  has  submitted 
to  me  for  approval  regulations  further  amenda- 
tory of  the  regulations  approved  and  proclaimed 
July  31,  1918,  which  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture 
has  detennined  to  be  suitable  amendatory  regu- 
lations permitting  and  governing  the  hunting, 
taking,  capture,  killing,  possession,  sale,  pur- 
chase, shipment,  transportation,  carriage,  and 
export  of  migratory  birds  and  parts  thereof  and 
their  nests  and  eggs,  as  follows : 

Amendment    of    Means    For   Taking    of    Birds 

Regulation  3  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Regulation  3. — Means  by  Which  Migratory  Game  Birds 
May  Be  Taken.  The  migratory  game  birds  specified  in 
regulation  4  hereof  may  be  taken  during  the  open  season 
with  a  gun  only,  not  larger  than  No.  10  gauge,  fired  from 
the  shoulder,  except  as  specifically  permitted  by  regulations 
7,  8,  9  and  10  hereof;  they  may  be  taken  during  the 
open  season  from  the  land  and  water,  with  the  aid  of  a 
dog,  the  use  of  decoys,  and  from  a  blind  or  floating  device, 
except  that  in  the  hunting  of  wild  geese  not  more  than  ten 
(10)  live  goose  decoys  may  be  used  or  shot  over  at  any 
one  gunning  stand,  'blind,  or  floating  device;  but  nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  permit  the  use  of  an  automobile, 
airplane,  power  boat,  sailboat,  any  boat  under  sail,  any 
floating  device,  towed  by  power  boat  or  sailboat,  or  any 
sinkbox   (battery),  except  that  sinkbox   (batteries)   may  be 


used  in  the  taking  of  migratory  waterfowl  in  coastal  sounds 
and  bays  (including  Back  Bay,  Princess  Anne  County, 
State  of  Virginia)  and  other  coastal  waters;  and  nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  permit  the  use  of  an  airplane,  or 
a  power  boat,  sailboat,  or  other  floating  device  for  the 
purpose  of  concentrating,  driving,  rallying,  or  stirring  Up 
migratory  waterfowl:  Provided,  however,  that  the  hunting, 
killing,  or  taking  of  mourning  doves  is  not  permitted  on  or 
over,  at  or  near,  any  area  which  has  been  baited  with  salt, 
corn,  wheat,  or  other  grain,  or  other  foods  placed  or  scat- 
tered thereon. 

Regarding    Open    Season    On    Certain    Fowl 

Regulation  4  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Regulation  4. — Open  Seasons  on  and  Possession  of  Cer- 
tain Migratory  Game  Birds.  For  the  purpose  of  this  regu- 
lation, each  period  of  time  herein  prescribed  as  an  open 
season  shall  be  construed  to  include  the  first  and  last 
days  thereof. 

Waterfowl  (except  snow  geese  in  Florida,  and  all  states 
north  thereof  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Ross  geese, 
cackling  geese,  wood  duck,  eider  ducks,  and  swans),  rails, 
coot,  gallinules,  woodcock,  Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe,  and 
mourning  doves  may  be  taken  each  day  from  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  during  the  open  seasons  prescribed  therefor 
in  this  i-egulation,  except  that  the  hour  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hunting  on  the  opening  day  of  the  season  shall  be 
12  o'clock  noon,  by  the  means  and  in  the  numbers  permitted 
by  regulations  3  and  5  hereof,  respectively,  and  when  so 
taken  may  be  possessed  any  day  in  any  State,  Territory,  or 
District  during  the  period  constituting  the  open  season 
where  killed  and  for  an  additional  period  of  10  days  first 
next  succeeding  said  open  season,  but  no  such  bird  shall 
'be  possessed  in  a  State,  Territory-,  or  District  at  a  time 
when  such  State,  Territory,  or  District  prohibits  the  pos- 
session thereof.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  per- 
mit the  hunting  or  killing  of  migi-atory  birds  on  any  refuge 
established  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of 
February  18,  1929,  nor  on  any  area  of  the  United  States  set 
aside  by  any  other  law,  proclamation,  or  Executive  order 
for  use  as  a  wild -life  refuge  except  in  so  far  as  may  be 
permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  existing 
law,  nor  on  any  area  adjacent  to  any  such  refuge  when 
such  area  is  designated  as  a  closed  area  under  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act. 

Waterfowl  (except  snow  geese  in  Florida  and  all  States 
north  thereof  borering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Ross  geese, 
cackling  geese,  wood  duck,  eider  ducks,  and  swans),  coot, 
and  Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe. — The  open  seasons  for 
waterfowl  (except  snow  geese  in  Florida  and  all  States 
north  thereof  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Ross  geese, 
cackling  geese,  wood  duck,  eider  ducks,  and  swans),  coot, 
and  Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe  shall  be  as  follows: 
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Difference  of  Dates   tn  Certain   Areas 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York  (except  Long  Island), 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada,  California.  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Oct.  1  to 
Dec.  31. 

In  that  portion  of  New  York  known  as  Long  Island,  and 
in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  in  that  portion  of  Texas  lying  west  and  north  of  a  line 
beginning  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  directly  west  of  the 
town  of  Del  Rio,  Tex.;  thence  east  to  the  town  of  Del 
Rio,  thence  easterly  following  the  center  of  the  main  track 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  through  the  towns  of 
Spofford,  Uvalde,  and  Hondo;  thence  to  the  point  where 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the  International  & 
Great  Northern  Railway,  at  or  near  San  Antonio;  thence 
following  the  center  of  the  track  of  said  International  & 
Great  Northern  Railway  in  an  easterly  direction,  to  the 
point  in  the  City  of  Austin  where  it  joins  Congress  Avenue. 
near  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Railway  depot; 
thence  across  said  Congress  Avenue  to  the  center  of  the 
main  track  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad  where 
said  track  joins  said  Congress  Avenue,  at  or  near  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad  depot;  thence  following 
the  center  line  of  the  track  of  said  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  Railroad  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  towns 
of  Elgin,  Giddings,  and  Brenham,  to  the  point  where  said 
railroad  crosses  the  Brazos  River;  thence  with  the  center 
of  said  Brazos  River  in  a  general  northerly  direction,  to  the 
point  on  said  river  where  the  Beaumont  branch  of  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Sante  Fe  Railway  crosses  the  same; 
thence  with  the  center  of  the  track  of  the  said  Gulf,  Col- 
orado &  Santa  Fe  Railway  in  an  easterly  direction  through 
the  towns  of  Navasoto,  Montgomery,  and  Conroe,  to  the 
point  at  or  near  Cleveland  where  said  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  crosses  the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas 
Railway;  thence  with  the  center  of  said  Houston  East  & 
West  Texas  Railway  track  to  the  point  in  said  line  where 
it  strikes  the  Louisiana  line,  the  open  season  shall  be  from 
Oct.  16  to  Jan.  15; 

In  that  portion  of  Texas  lying  south  and  east  of  the 
line  above  described  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Nov.  1 
to  Jan.  15; 

In  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  the  open 
season   shall  be  ffrom   Nov.   1  to  Jan.   15; 

In  Florida  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Nov.  20  to 
Jan.    15;    and 

In  Alaska  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Sept.  1  to 
Dec.   15. 

Rails  and   Gallinuies,   Woodcock  and    Doves 

Rails  and  gallinuies  (except  coot). — The  open  season 
for  sora  and  other  rails  and  gallinuies  (except  coot)  shall 
be  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  30,  except  as  follows: 

In  Massachusetts  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Oct.  1 
to  Dec.  15; 

In  New  York  and  Washington  the  open  season  shall 
be  from  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30;  and 

In  Louisiana  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Nov.  1  to 
Jan.  31. 

Woodcock. — The  open  seasons  for  woodcock  shall  be  as 
follows. 

In  that  portion  of  New  York  lying  north  of  the  tracks 
of  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  extend- 
ing from  BufCalo  to  Albany  and  north  of  the  tracks  of  the 
main    line    of    the    Boston    &    Albany    Railroad    extending 


from  Albany  to  the  Massachusetts  State  line,  and  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  North  Dakota,  the 
open   season  shall   be  from   Oct.   1  to  Oct.   31; 

In  that  portion  of  New  York  lying  south  of  the  linv 
above  described  including  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  W^isconsin,  and 
Iowa  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Oct.  15  to  Nov.  14; 

In  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  the 
open  season  shall  be  from  Oct.  20  to  Nov.  19; 

In  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Missouri,  the 
open  season  shall  be  from  Nov.  10  to  Dec.  10; 

In  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Oklahoma,  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Nov.  15 
to  Dec.  15;    and 

In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  the  open  season  shall  be  from 
Dec.  1  to  Dec.  31. 

Doves. — The  open  seasons  for  mourning  doves  shall  be 
as  follows: 

In  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  California,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  and  Oregon,  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Sept.  1 
to  Dec.  15; 

Exception    in    Two    Alabama    Counties 

In  that  portion  of  Texas  lying  west  and  north  of  a  line 
beginning  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  directly  west  of  the 
town  of  Del  Rio,  Tex.;  thence  east  to  the  town  of  Del 
Rio;  thence  easterly  following  the  center  of  the  main  track 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  through  the  towns  of 
Spofford,  Uvalde,  and  Hondo;  thence  to  the  point  where 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the  International 
&  Great  Northern  Railway,  at  or  near  San  Antonio;  thence 
following  the  center  of  the  track  of  said  InternationaJ  & 
Great  Northern  Railway  in  an  easterly  direction,  to  the 
point  in  the  City  of  Austin  where  it  joins  Congress  Avenue, 
near  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Railway  depot; 
thence  across  said  Congress  Avenue  to  the  center  of  the 
main  track  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad  where 
said  track  joins  said  Congress  Avenue,  at  or  near  the  Hous- 
ton &  Texas  Central  Railroad  depot;  thence  following  the 
center  line  of  the  track  of  said  Houston  &  Texas  Central 
Railroad  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  towns  of 
Elgin,  Giddings,  and  Brenham,  to  the  point  where  said 
railroad  crosses  the  Brazos  River;  thence  with  the  center 
of  said  Brazos  River  in  a  general  northerly  direction,  to 
the  point  on  said  river  where  the  Beaumont  branch  of  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Raihvay  crosses  the  same; 
thence  with  the  center  of  the  track  of  the  said  Gulf,  Col- 
orado &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  in  an  easterly  direction  through 
the  towns  of  Navasoto,  Montgomery,  and  Conroe,  to  the 
point  at  or  near  Cleveland  where  said  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  crosses  the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas 
Railway;  thence  with  the  center  of  said  Houston  East  & 
West  Texas  Railway  track  to  the  point  in  said  line  where 
it  strikes  the  Louisiana  line,  the  open  season  shall  be  from 
Sept.   1   to   Oct.   31; 

In  that  portion  of  Texas  lying  south  and  east  of  the  line 
above  described,  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Oct.  1  to 
Nov.   30; 

In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  (except  in  Mobile 
and  Baldwin  counties),  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  the 
open  season  shall  be  from  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  30  and  from 
Nov.  20  to  Jan,  31; 

In  that  portion  of  Alabama  comprising  Mobile  andi 
Baldwin  counties  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Nov.  1  to 
Jan.  31; 

In  North  Carolina  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Nov. 
20   to  Jan.   31; 
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In  Florida  (except  in  Dade,  Monroe,  and  Broward  coun- 
ties) the  open  season  shall  be  from  Nov.  20  to  Jan.  31;  and 

In  that  portion  of  Florida  comprising  Dade,  Monroe,  and 
Broward  counties  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Sept.  16 
to   Nov.    15. 

Regulation  5   is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Regulation  5. — Daily  Bag  and  Possession  Limits  on  Cer- 
tain Migratory  Game  Birds.  A  person  may  take  in  any  one 
day  during  the  open  seasons  prescribed  therefor  in  Regula- 
tion 4  not  to  exceed  the  following  numbers  of  migratory 
game  birds,  which  numbers  shall  include  all  birds  taken  by 
any  other  person  who  for  hire  accompanies  or  assists  him 
in  taking  migratory  birds;  and  in  the  case  of  ducks,  geese, 
and  brant,  when  so  taken  these  may  be  possessed  in  the 
numbers  specified  as  follows: 

Ducks  (except  wood  duck  and  eider  ducks). — Fifteen  in 
the  aggregate  of  all  kinds,  and  any  person  at  any  one  time 
may  possess  not  more  than  30  ducks  in  the  aggregate  of 
all  kinds. 

Geese  (except  snow  geese  in  Florida  and  all  States  north 
thereof  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Ross  geese,  and 
cackling  geese)  and  brant. — Four  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds,  and  any  person  at  any  one  time  may  possess  not 
more  than  eight  geese  and  brant  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds. 

Rails  and  gallinules  (except  sora  and  coot). — Twenty- 
five  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds,  but  not  more  than  15  of 
any  one  species. 

Sora. — Twenty-five. 

Coot. — Twenty-five. 

Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe. — Twenty. 

Woodcock. — Four. 

Doves    (mourning). — Twenty-five. 

Regulation  6  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Rules  on   Shipment  And  Transportation 

Regulation  6. — Shipment,  Transportation,  and  Posses- 
sion of  Certain  Migratory  Game  Birds.  Waterfowl  (except 
snow  geese  in  Florida  and  all  States  north  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Ross  geese,  cackling  geese,  wood  duck, 
eider  ducks,  and  swans),  rails,  coot,  gallinules,  woodcock, 
AVilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe,  and  mourning  doves  and  parts 
thereof  legally  taken  may  be  transported  in  or  out  of  the 
State  where;  taken  during  the  respective  open  seasons  in 
that  State,  and  may  be  imported  from  Canada  during 
the  open  season  in  the  Province  where  taken,  in  any 
manner,  but  not  more  than  the  number  thereof  that  may 
be  taken  in  two  days  by  one  person  under  these  regulations 
shall  be  transported  by  one  person  in  one  calendar,  week 
out  of  the  State  where  taken;  any  such  migratory  game 
birds  or  parts  thereof  in  transit  during  the  open  season 
may  continue  in  transit  such  additional  time  immediately 
succeeding  such  open  season,  not  to  exceed  five  days,  neces- 
sary to  deliver  the  same  to  their  destination,  and  ma.v  be 
pos.sessed  in  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  during  the 
period  constituting  the  open  season  where  killed,  and  for 
an  additional  period  of  10  days  next  succeeding  said  open 
season;  and  any  package  in  which  migratory  game  birds 
or  parts  thereof  are  transported  shall  have  the  name  and 
address  of  the  shipper  and  of  the  consignee  and  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  birds  con- 
tained therein  clearly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the 
outside  thereof;  but  no  such  birds  shall  be  transported 
from  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  to  or  through  another 
State,  Territory,  or  District  or  to  or  through  a  Province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
Territory,  or  District,  or  Province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  which  they  were  taken  or  from  which  they  are 
transported;  nor  shall  any  such  birds  be  transported  into 
any  State,  Territory,  or  district  from  another  State,  Ter- 
ritory, or  District,  or  from  any  State,  Territory,  or  District 
into  any  Province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  at  a  time 
whei)  such  State,  Territory,  or  District,  or  Province  of  the 


Dominion  of  Canada  prohibits  the  po8«eB«ion  or  tran8i>ort- 
ing  thereof. 

Regulation  9  is  amended  ho  aa  to  read  a«  followH: 
Regulation  9. — Permits  to  Collect  Migratory  Birds  for 
Scientific  Purposes.  A  person  may  take  in  any  mann<-r 
and  at  any  time  migratory  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs 
for  scientific  purposes  when  authorized  by  a  permit  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  which  permit  shall  be  carried  on 
his  person  when  hf  is  collecting  specimens  thereunder  and 
shall  be  exhibited  to  any  person  requesting  to  see  the  same, 
except  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  permit  the 
taking  of  any  migratory  game  bird  on  any  day  from  sunset 
to   one-half  hour   before  sunrise. 

Procedure   in    Application    For    Federal    Permit 

Application  for  a  permit  must  be  addres.sed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  must  contain 
the  following  information:  Name  and  address  of  applicant, 
his  age,  and  name  of  State,  Territory,  or  District  in  which 
specimens  are  proposed  to  be  taken,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Each  application  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  two  certificates  certifying  to  the  fitness  of  such 
person  to  hold  a  Federal  permit.  These  certificates  v,-in  be 
accepted  from  well-known  ornithologists,  principals  or 
superintendents  of  educational  or  zoological  institutions, 
officials  or  members  of  zoological  or  natural-hlstorj-  or- 
ganizations, or  instructors  in  zoology  in  high  schools,  col- 
leges, or  universities,  or  by  any  one  of  the  above  together 
with  a  certificate  by  the  chief  game  official  of  the  State 
in  which  the  applicant  is  a  resident  or  of  the  State  In  which 
he  desires  to  conduct  his  operations. 

The  permit  may  limit  the  number  and  species  of  birds, 
birds'  nests,  or  eggse  that  may  be  collected  thereunder,  and 
may  authorize  the  holder  thereof  to  possess,  buy,  sell,  ex- 
change, and  transport  in  any  manner  and  at  any  time 
migratory  birds,  parts  thereof,  and  their  nests  and  eggs 
for  scientific  purposes;  or  it  may  limit  the  holder  to  one 
or  more  of  these  privileges.  Public  museums,  zoological 
parks  and  societies,  and  public,  scientific,  and  educational 
institutions  may  possess,  buy,  sell,  exchange,  and  transport 
in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  migratorj-  birds  and  parts 
thereof  and  their  nests  and  eggs  for  scientific  purposes 
without  a  permit,  but  no  specimens  shall  be  taken  without 
a  permit.  The  plumage  and  skins  of  migrator?-  game  birds 
legally  taken  may  be  possessed  and  transported  by  a  person 
^vithout  a  permit. 

A  taxidermist,  when  authorized  by  a  permit  issued  by 
the  Secretary,  may  possess,  buy,  sell,  exchange,  and  trans- 
port in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  niigrator>-  birds  ami 
parts  thereof  legally  taken,  or  he  may  be  limited  to  one 
or  more  of  these  privileges.  A  taxidermist  granted  a  permit 
under  this  regulation  shall  keep  books  and  records  cor- 
rectly setting  forth  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
delivering  each  specimen  of  a  migratory-  bird  to  him  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  each  species,  the  date  of  deliver?-, 
the  disposition  of  such  specimen,  and  the  date  thereof, 
which  said  books  and  records  shall  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion at  all  reasonable  hours  on  request  by  any  duly  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Department  of  .\griculture. 

Each  permit  shall  be  valid  until  revoked  by  the  Secre- 
tary unless  otherwise  specified  therein,  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferable, and  shall  be  revocable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary. A  permit  duly  revoked  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
surrendered  to  him  by  the  person  to  whom  it  vras  issued, 
on  demand  of  any  employe  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  duly  authorized  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  -\ct.  A  person 
holding  a  permit  under  this  regulation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  Jan.  10  during  the 
life  of  the  permit  the  number  of  skins,  nests,  or  eggs  of 
each  species  collected,  bought,  sold,  received,  possessed, 
mounted,  exchanged,  or  transported  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 
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Every  package  in  which  migratoi-j-  birds  or  their  nests 
or  egg-s  are  transported  shall  have  clearly  and  conspic- 
uously marked  on  the  outside  thereof  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender,  the  number  of  the  permit  in  every  case  when 
a  permit  is  required,  the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee, 
a  statement  that  it  contains  specimens  of  birds,  their  nests, 
or  eggs  for  scientific  purposes,  and,  whenever  such  a  pack- 
age is  transported  or  offered  for  transportation  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  into  the  United  States  oi)  from  the 
United  States  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  an  accUTa;te 
statement  of  the   contents. 

Now,  Therefore,  I  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  approve  and  proclaim 
the   foregoing  amendatory   regulations. 

In  "Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  Done  at 
the  City  of  Washington  this  17"  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred  and   fifty-fifth. 

(Signed)    HERBERT   HOOVER 
By  the  President: 

HENRY  L.    STIMSON, 
Secretarj'  of  State. 

[No.  1943] 


Heat  and  Thirst  Kill  Millions 
of  Young  DucJ^s 


BIG  PAPER  MAKING  PLANT 
PROPOSED 


With  practically  the  entire  original  timber 
crop  of  Winn  parish  exhausted  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  acres  available  for,  and  most  of  it 
now  growing  young  pulp  wood  timber  and  with 
every  other  requisite  of  paper  manufacturing 
at  its  door,  Winnfield  is  expected  to  be  the  lo- 
cation in  the  near  future  of  a  large  paper  man- 
ufacturing plant  if  plans  of  a  group  of  local 
business  leaders  and  outside  financiers  mate- 
rialize. 

On  the  west,  north  and  south  of  Winnfield 
the  Buchanan  interests  own  large  tracts  of  tim- 
bered pulp  wood  lands,  traversed  by  the  Lou- 
isiana and  Arkansas  railway,  of  which  Harvey 
C.  Couch  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  is  president,  as 
well  as  several  hard-surfaced  highways  by 
virtue  of  georaphical  location  and  a  network 
of  secondary  routes,  thus  assuring  cheap  trans- 
portation from  all  points  of  the  parish.  Winn- 
field is  also  served  by  two  other  rail  lines,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  the  Tre- 
mont  and  Gulf  railway.  On  all  sides  of  Winn- 
field the  Tremont  Lumber  Company,  or  Joyce 
interests  of  Chicago  own  vast  tracts  of  cut-over 
lands  suitable  for  the  production  of  pulp  wood. 
Their  lumber  operation  will  be  completed 
within  a  few  years,  but  officials  have  not  indi- 
cated whether  they  will  turn  to  paper  manu- 
facture or  put  their  holdings  on  the  market  in 
the  the  form  of  truck  farming  tracts. 

Natural  gas  has  been  piped  here  from  the 
Monroe  field.  The  Louisiana  Power  Company 
has  practically  completed  a  high  tension  elec- 
tric line  from  Sterlington  into  Winnfield. 


Three  successive  years  of  terrible  drought  on 
the  wildfowl  breeding  grounds  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada  have  given  the  conserva- 
tionists of  the  United  States  and  Canada  a  mighty 
jolt.  From  the  regions  affected  regularly  come 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  annual  duck  supply  of 
the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  past  year  notes  of  alarm  have 
been  registered  throughout  the  two  nations  most 
concerned,  and  the  governments  of  Canada  and 
the  states  have  been  watching  the  situation  with 
tense  attention,  and  with  a  view  to  determining 
what,  if  anything  should  be  done  about  it.  The 
leading  eastern  game  defenders  have  steadily  held 
that  the  two  weeks'  reduction  made  on  April  18 
of  the  United  States  open  season  on  ducks,  from 
an  average  of  13  weeks  down  to  11  weeks  was 
not  at  all  adequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  1931  season  of  drought,  now  fully  recog- 
nized, is  the  last  straw  upon  the  back  of  an  al- 
ready very  bad  situation.  On  July  12  various 
states  began  to  send  to  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington urgent  appeals  for  an  amendment  to  the 
present  hunting  regulations  to  reduce  the  open 
seasons  on  ducks  and  geese  throughout  the  United 
States  for  1931-32  from  eleven  weeks  down  to  an 
absolute  maximum  of  eight  weeks  or  less,  but  the 
North  Central  States  and  Manitoba  have  gone 
clear  beyond  that. 

On  July  14,  North  Dakota's  State  Game  Com- 
missioner, Burnie  Maurek,  called  a  hurried  meet- 
ing of  State  and  Canadian  game  commissioners 
for  July  18,  to  be  held  at  Bismarck.  On  Sunday 
morning  the  following  telegraphic  report  of  the 
results  of  that  meetin.g  was  received  by  the  Per- 
manent Wild   Protection   Fund   from   Bismarck. 

"The  State  Game  Commissioners  of  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota.  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
in  the  meeting  held  here  today  with  representa- 
tives of  Manitoba  unanimouslv  passed  resolu- 
tions favoring  30-day  open  season  on  ducks  in 
United  States  and  Canada,  dailv  bag  limit  of  ten, 
possession  limit  of  twenty,  and  no  shooting  over 
baited  grounds.   Details  follow  by  mail." 

C.  Vernon  Freeman. 

The  Advocate  is  informed  that  in  addition  to 
the  states  represented  at  Bismarck,  the  emergency 
State  Game  Commissioners  of  Florida  and  South 
Carolina  and  the  New  Merico  Game  Protective 
Association,  and  other  states  are  believed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  taking  similar  action.  The  action 
of  the  two  South  Atlantic  Coast  states.  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  very  significant  of  public 
appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  emergency  to  be 
met. 
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L  Rearing  Pheasants 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  are  re- 
printing herewith  the  instructions  for  the  set- 
ting of  eggs  and  rearing  of  pheasant  chicks  as 
recommended  by  our  Game  Farm  Superintend- 
ent, George  E.  Packer.  These  instructions  are 
based  on  years  of  experience,  and  each  item  is 
of  extreme  importance  if  success  is  to  be  at- 
tained. 

On  receiving  these  eggs,  put  them  in  a  cool 
place,  such  as  an  ordinary  cellar,  and  turn  them 
each  day  until  you  are  ready  to  set  them.  Do 
not  hold  too  long. 

Use  an  ordinary  light-weight  setting  hen. 
Sixteen  to  twenty  eggs  may  be  placed  under  an 
average  hen.  Use  your  own  judgment  as  to  the 
number  the  hen  will  cover.  Do  not  set  in  in- 
cubator. 

The  setting  hen's  nest  should  be  placed  on 
the  ground  in  sojne  shady  place  where  she  will 
not  be  molested  by  dogs,  cats,  etc.  An  ordinary 
box  without  a  bottom  will  answ'jr  the  purpose 
for  a  hatching  coop.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
clay  or  heavy  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest, 
raise  the  bottom  several  inches  above  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  and  hollow  out  a  rough 
nest  in  this  clay;  after  which  line  with  fine 
hay  sparingly.  In  front  of  the  hatching  coop 
there  should  be  a  runway  for  the  hen  to  exer- 
cise. She  should  be  removed  from  the  nest  each 
day  for  20  to  30  minutes  to  allow  the  eggs  to 
cool  and  the  hen  to  get  feed,  water,  and  exer- 
cise.  See  that  the  nest  is  kept  in  good  shape. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  setting  hen  is 
free  from  lice  before  giving  her  the  pheasant 
eggs.  In  selecting  your  broody  hen,  give  her  a 
good  dusting  with  some  good  louse  powder  and 
set  her  on  two  or  three  hen's  eggs  for  two  or 
three  days  before  giving  her  the  pheasant  eggs. 
Dust  the  hen  three  times  during  incubation. 

The  Chinese  Ring  Neck  or  the  English  Ring 
Neck  Pheasant  will  hatch  in  twenty-three  to 
twenty-four  days.  After  the  twenty-second  day, 
do  not  disturb  the  hen  until  the  poults  are  ready 
to  come  off. 

When  the  pheasants  are  about  twenty-four 
hours  old,  remove  the  hen  and  the  young  birds 
to  the  ground  you  intend  to  rear  them  on. 

Provide  a  suitable  coop  so  that  you  can  keep 
the  hen  shut  in  and  let  the  pheasants  run.  The 
young  pheasants  should  be  shut  in  the  coop 
with  the  hen  for  the  first  three  days,  until  they 
learn  her  call.  After  the  third  day,  raise  the 
coop  so  that  the  young  birds  can  come  and  go 
at  their  will.  The  coop  should  be  placed  on 
some  grassy  ground  in  the  sun. 


It  is  best  not  to  feed  young  pheasants  until 
they  are  twenty-four  hours  old,  as  the  yolk 
which  is  absorbed  into  the  body  provides  sus- 
tenance for  this  period.  The  fir.st  feed  which 
they  should  have  is  finely-grated  hard  boiled 
egg.  The  grated  hard  boiled  egg  should  be  fed 
for  at  least  three  days,  after  which  you  may  add 
bread  crumbs  slightly  moistened,  but  not  wet. 
About  fifteen  per  cent  curd  may  be  added. 

Feed  three  or  four  times  daily.  After  the 
tenth  day,  you  may  add  a  small  quantity  of 
thick  starter  to  the  eggs  and  bread  crumbs. 
After  the  pheasants  are  three  weeks  old,  they 
may  be  fed  any  cracked  grain,  such  as  cracked 
wheat,  com,  etc.  If  young  pheasants  can  run 
at  large,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  meat  scraps 
to  their  feed,  as  they  will  get  bugs,  worms,  etc., 
to  take  the  place  of  meat.  If  the  birds  are 
cooped  up,  fresh  beef  liver,  boiled,  finely 
ground,  may  be  added  to  their  feed. 

There  are  more  young  pheasants  killed  by 
over  feeding  than  in  any  other  way.  Watch 
your  feeding  closely,  and  feed  no  more  than  the 
birds  will  clean  up  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Keep  feeding  and  watering  dishes  clean. 


CRescent  1101 


CRescent  1102 


OZONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Mineral   Water    and    Cooler   Service 
Perfection   Distilled   Water 


Press  and  Marais  Sts. 


New  Orleans,   La. 


Ouilliber  and  Perrin  Shipyard 

Ship  Builders  and  Operators 

Barges,   Yachts  and  Boats  Built  and 

Repaired 

New   Basin   Canal   and   Halfway    House 

NEW  ORLEANS  GAlvex  9044 


RENTAL   BATTERIES 


BATTERY  SERVICE     t 


ELM  SERVICE  STATION 

I  Elm    and   Lowerline   Streets 

IAuto  Repairs — Generators — Ignition  Work 
Cars    Washed,    Stored    and    Greased 
j  Crank    Cases    Drained    and    Refilled 

j     E.  L.  MERTZWEILLER,  Phone: 

j  Manager  Walnut  2992 
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Safeguarding  Water  Supplies 

Engineer  Outlines  Work  of  New  Mexico 
Agency 


By    PAUL    S.    FOX 
Sanitary    Engineer,    State    of   New    Mexico 

The  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
was  organized  in  1919.  Since  that  time  there 
has  constantly  been  maintained  a  Division  of 
Sanitary  Engineering  with  a  trained  engineer  in 
charge. 

Under  the  State  law  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  is  given  many  broad  powers  governing 
the  health  of  the  people  of  the  State.  This 
power  is  crystallized  in  the  form  of  regulations, 
having  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law,  control- 
ling m.any  items  of  public  health  significance. 
Among  these  are  the  regulations  governing 
water  supplies,  sewage,  disposal,  insanitary 
toilets,  swimming  pools,  camp  grounds,  etc. 

The  engineer  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  regulations  in  regard  to  sanitation. 
One  of  the  major  duties  is  the  supervision  of  the 
operation  of  all  public  water  supplies  and  sew- 
age systems. 

At  least  twice  a  year  such  inspection  of  the 
water  supply  in  each  city  is  made  and  the  city 
is  given  a  thorough  sanitary  inspection.  Samples 
for  bacteriological  examination  are  collected  at 
regular  intervals  varying  from  10  days  to  six 
months,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  sup- 
ply. It  is  desirable  to  keep  a  very  close  check 
on  treated  surface  waters ;  those  supplies  com- 
ing from  properly  constructed  deep  wells  do 
not  receive  such  close  scrutiny. 

Sewage  disposal  plants  are  visited  at  the 
same  time  water  supplies  are  inspected.  Prac- 
tically all  of  our  cities  have  some  type  of  sew- 
age treatment,  although  none  attempt  anything 
more  than  the  removal  of  solids. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  paid 
more  attention  to  milk  supplies.  The  follow- 
ing plan  is  followed  :  A  survey  is  made  of  the 
milk  supplies  of  a  community  and  a  report  of 
the  conditions  as  found  is  transmitted  to  the 
city  authorities  along  with  recommendations 
regarding  what  should  be  done  to  improve  mat- 
ters. We  usually  recommended  that  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  standard  milk  or- 
dinance be  adopted  and  that  a  milk  inspector 
be  appointed  to  enforce  the  requirements.  So 
far  eight  towns  in  the  State  have  adopted  this 
type  of  control  and  the  quality  of  milk  sold  has 
improved  tremendously. 


Pasteurized  milk  is  available  in  some  of  our 
larger  towns,  but  it  is  impractical  to  recommend 
that  smaller  communities  install  this  expensive 
equipment,  because  of  the  lack  of  volume  of 
business. 

Tourists'  camps  have  received  some  atten- 
tion in  the  past,  but  it  has  not  been  a  serious 
problem  in  New  Mexico.  Our  tourist  business 
is  one  of  our  greatest  assets  and  as  a  result  com- 
petition in  the  camp  ground  business  has  been 
very  keen.  Only  those  camps  that  have  been 
kept  clean  and  up  to  date  have  prospered.  The 
others  have  gone  out  of  business. 

Swimming  pools  have  caused  us  some 
trouble.  In  our  climate,  outdoor  pools  are 
popular  for  only  2  to  3  months  out  of  the  year. 
Consequently  revenues  are  low  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  adequate  operation. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  problem  is  the  proper 
disposal  of  excreta  and  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual water  supplies  in  rural  districts.  In 
many  of  our  small  communities  the  inhabitants 
still  depend  upon  the  near-by  mountain  stream 
for  their  domestic  water  supply.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  is  education,  which  is  a  very 
slow  process. 


ALKER  -  DONOVAN 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

MARINE  SUPPLIES  FISHING  TACKLE 

HUNTING  EQUIPMENT 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 


435  Camp   Street 


Phones:  RA.  4286-4287 


"ASK  ANYONE  WE  SERVE" 

M.  L.  Bath  Company,  Ltd. 

Office   Furniture — Filing   Equipment 
Printing Stationery 

Everything  for  the  Office 

610-612  Market  St.  Shreveport,  La. 


Steinberg  &  Company 

IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 

RAW    FURS 


!     MAin   1395 


527-529    Decatur   Street 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Contractors'    Equipment 

ROAD    MATERIAL 
GENERAL  SUPPLIES 

Twenty-Four    Hours   Service 


away 


with  SWEET  DREAMS! 

A  few  drops  of  Sweet  Dreams  sprinkled  on 
your  clotlies.  or  on  a  handkerchief  tied  round 
your  neck,  lieeps  the  worst  swarm  of  mosqui- 
toes away.  They  think  as  much  of  Sweet  Dreams 
as  you  do  of  a  stingaree!  Yet  Sweet  Dreams 
has  a  pleasant,  piney  odor  you'll  like.  Does  not 
stain  or  harm  clothing  in  any  way.  When  used 
in  a  spray  gun,  kills  all  insect  pests  quickly. 
Bottle  25c.    Pint  can  50c.    Ask  your  dealer. 


Phone   GAIvez  2012 


Prompt  Service 


National   Refrigerator   &  t 
Fixture  Co. 

(INCORPORATED)  t 

Store     Fixtures,     Show     Cases,     Refrigerators  j 

and   Coolers — Market,    Restaurant  I 

and  Grocery  Equipment  I 


617-631   N.  Broad  St. 


New  Orleans,  La.      ( 
t 


GULF  CRUSHING  CO..  Inc. 


MAIN  OFFICES: 

833  HOWARD  AVE.,  NEW  ORLEANS 


PLANT: 

MORGAN  CITY,  LOUISIAN.A 


LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  SHELL 


^ 


E^ 


Filmo    Camera    now 
$140.00  up  to  $477.00 


We  are  Authorized  Distributors 
for 

Bell  and  Howell 

FILMO 

Cameras  and  Projectors 


FILMO  PROJECTORS  for  home,  school, 
church    or    college. 

See  the  new  375  watt  FILMO  PROJECTOR 
which  gives  professional  quality  projection  in 
large    auditorium    or    small    room. 

ALL  FILMO  products  are  made  by  Bell  and 
Howell,  leading  Manufacturers  of  the  Profes- 
sional Cameras,  such  as  we  use  in  our  indus- 
trial film  production  work. 

No  matter  what  your  motion  picture  require- 
ments, write  us  for  service  or  information.  We 
plan,  produce  and  distribute  silent,  talkie  and 
natural  color  film. 


Film  Projector  $195  up 


EASTMAN  AND  DUPONT 

MOVIE  FILM 
12-Hour   Developing   Service 


Harc9l  M9TI9N  Picture 
Industries,  ^r. 

PRODUCERS   OF   TALKING  AND   NATURAL   COLOR  FILM 

610-12  Baronne  Street  New  Orleans 

Phone  RAymond  3191 


